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secure the perpetuity of their dontinion® over their 
slaves. | The first, was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prose: ving the Afrigan slave (rade; the second was 
te stipulation to susrender fugitive slaves—an en- 


)Ragement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 


delivered from, Sinai; and, thirdly,, the exaction, fatal 
tothe principles of popular representation, af a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the nate of persons. .. To call government thus con- 
stituted 4 democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mnkind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
richés and slavery. . Its reciyrocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation oyer that of the 
free: people, in the American Congress, and. thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPHUT OF TILE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’ —Joun Quiney Avams, 
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Binge of Oppresston. 
¥ wie’ io a 
Te cwppa oF FUGITIVE SLAVES, 
SU RRL ae agp 
cpyrer Of MR. WEBSTER. 





he Citizens of Newburyport, 
Webster. 


between b 


‘ Mos ynd Senator 


ove CITIZENS OF NEWBURY- 
"PORT. 
Newevrveort, April 8, 12850. 


oe: ee 


ing Daven WEBSTER: 

5 ’ « you to make known the satis- 

-_— Jered from the perusal of the 

’ _" eal by vou in the Senate of 
Stee on the great topic of the day. 

' By vo ite manly temper, the liberal and ¢on- 

expresses ; and the unanswer- 

snalysig and exposition with which it 


e and muntains the true principles of the 


= t oments it 


eapocially, the courageous patriotism 
+ reculling to a due sense of theit 
% sonal obligations the North, as well’ ax the 


i ll a all 


fore beg you to accept our heartfelt 
4 re-ernment service you haye now 
med, towards preserving and strength- 
National Union. 
» honor to subscribe ourselves, with 
— ssure, your friends and constituents. 
_ Sone) by Bowann S. Rano, W. B. Banister, 
t 3 PoRTER wii other citizens of Newbury- 


' 
as 


j 
, 4G 


WEBSTER’S REPLY. 
Wasueroy, May 35, 1850. 
riewes—I have the honor to acknowledge 
f your letter, of the 8th of April, ap- 
the sentiments of my speech, delivered in 
n the 7thof March last. As considera- 
sof opinion prevail in Massachusetts 
hat speech, it is grateful to re- 
pectably and numerously sign- 
so decidedly concurring with my own. 
stances have oceurred, within the last twen- 
ims, to create a new degree of feeling. at the 
ie subject of slavery; and from being 
8 it was at the adoption of the Copsti- 
| il question, it has Geme to 
is a queston of 


WP 


ren '—i—Seelr 
“4 


‘ unly 98 & politic 
i‘, t 
led. with unusual warmth 


and all costs and expenses, incurred by) arresting, 
securing, or transwnitting the fugitive,. shall be paid 
by the State or territory making the demand, And 
that any.agent who shall. receive such fugitive into 
his custody shall be authorized to transport him to 
the State or Territory from which he fled. And any 
person, rescuing or setting such persom at liberty, 
shall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, and be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year. 

The two last sections of the act respect per- 
sons held to lavor in any of the United States’ or 
Territories, escaping into any other State or ‘lerrito- 
ry ; and are in these words: 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That*when a per- 
son held to labor in any of the United States, or in 
either of the Territories on the north-west or south 
of the river Ohio, under the laws. thereof, shall escape 
into any other of the said States or Territories, the 
person to whom such labor or service may be due, his 
agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to seize or ar- 
rest such fugitive, from labor, and to take him or her 
before any judge. of the circuit or district court of the 
United States, residing or being within the State, or 
before any magistrate of a county, city or town cor- 
porate, wherein.such seizure or arrest shall be made; 
and upomproof, to the satisfaction of such judge or 
magistrate, cither by oral testimony or affidavit taken 
pefore and certified by a magistrate of such State orTer- 
ritory, that the person so seized or arrested doth, un- 
der the laws of the State or ‘Territory from which he 
or she fled, owe service or labor to the person claim- 
ing him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge or 
magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such claim~ 
ant, his agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient 
warrant for removing the said fugitive from labor to 
the State or Territory from which he or she fled. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any person 
who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct or hinder 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, in so seizing or 
arresting such fugitive from labor, or_ shall rescue 
such fugitive from such claimant, his agent or attor- 
ney, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority 
herein given or de¢lared; or shall harbor or conceak 
such person, after notice that he or she was a fugi- 
tive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for either of the 
said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred 
dollars. Which penalty may be recovered by and for 
the benefit of such claimant, by action-of debt, in any 
court proper to try the same; saving, moreover, to 
the person claiming such labor or service, his right of 
action for, or on account of, the said injuries, or either 





of them. [Approved Feb. 12, 1795.] 
It will be observed, that in neither of the two 
cases does the law provide for the trial of any ques- 





nd humanity. It is obvious enowgh that 


Government of the United States has no con- 
- r slavery, as it exists in the several States. 
er jurisdiction, in this respect, is confined to 
l'erritories, except so far as it is its duty to 
that part of the Constitution which respects 
f fugitive slaves be carried fairly and 

to execution 
Constitation of the United States, in the 2d 
} 


the Ab ) , 
ve 4th article, declares: 


\ person charged in any State with treason, felo- 
ther crime, who shall tee from justice, and be 

i another State, shall, on demand of the ex- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be 

be removed to the State having ju- 
{ the cmme. 


Ted up, to 
person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
escaping into another, shall, in 
iw or regulation therein be dis- 
ich service or labor, but shall be de- 
of the party to whom such ser- 
ay be due.’ 


f any 





OF Tih 


s provision of the Constitution seems to have 
with little exception or opposition, or none at all, 
is | know, in Massachusetts, Every body 
ave regarded it as necessary and proper. 
mbers of the Convention of that State for 
ting the Constitutic re iculs 
fing the | nstitution were particulatly jealous 
ry article and section which might in apy de- 
eeutrench on personal liberty, Eyery page of 
. - 56 
are : And yet I do not 
Mat any one of them found the least fault 
sion. lhe opponents and deriders of: 
“stitution of this day have sharper eyes in dis- 
g dangers to liberty than Gen. T ‘ 
t Slocum, and Major N See hompson, 
, , ud Major Nason had, in 1788; to 
es of Tah: none ‘ 
| ung of J in Hancock, Samael Adams, and 
: nds of the Constitntion- } 
rt Constitution; and among them 
' jinent me ; 
Bev De nt men who were delegates to that 
nerke mm Newburyport—Rufus King, Benja- 
reniea!, Lheophilus Parsons, and Jonathan 


ites evinces this spirit. 


ter clause, quoted above, it may be worth 
emark, was borr wed, in substance, from 
pian of 1787, which was drawn 
great nan ot your own county, and a 
r my had y ony Nathan Dane, 4 
he dee Ma, venerable New England au- 
| ibe ee W8 provision in the ordinance 
Pp epared, 
wd . = on was formed a confedera- 
Schusetts Bay. Plant W England colonies, Mas- 
2; and in the oak nh, ( onnecticut, and New- 
rth n article of that confederation 
lows, viz:— 
tgreed, t} 
* Master into 
t 4 


ns, t 


rat 
ated ord 


nance 





* stipulated as fo 

alao 
lat if any servant run away 
hy. any ott er of these confederated 
tess, SUCH cases, upon the certificate 
: in the jurisdiction out of which 
3 nt shalt be rr dle ger other due proof, the said 
t ber that pune’ vered, either to his master, or any 
| esues, and brings such certificate or 





* Articles of A 


. greement’ entered into 
ween the New 
Cfales 


‘the de eB England colonies and 
; lee Netherland ? Asa Stuyvesant, Goyernor of 
, ,? jt Was stipulated, that ‘ the same 

tween the Enehate fugitives should be ob- 
© had bee ne eyo onies and New Neth- 
1 @s tblished in the ‘ Articles of 

en the English colonies them- 


Tse’ « 
y ¢ 


2Tation’ betwe 


r teh 12h of Fe brnary 
t Ger } Wr <? 
oa reneral Washin 

: Mying into etfe 


hon 
Qo, 


1793, under the admin- 
gton, Congress passed an 
ct both these clauses of 
heaitines It is entitled, «dm: det respecting 


from justice. ¢ " 
Ses Pa: lial | md ersons ° 
wt Of their masters” I escaping from the 


fagite “ections of this law provide for the 

whe a oe justice; and they declare 

Perricone shall eave authority of any State 

fe, - *88ll Geitjan y : fugiti 

x ™ jUstice- OF the twand any person as a fugitive 

 Tentory to. “xecutive authority of any State 

tnd. shal oe eee Such person shall have fied, 

deve before © the copy of an indictment, or an 

! with jy u*sistrate, charging the person de- 

et crime conan e COMMitted treason, felony or 

rae by Pee Governor 

. 1 ate or Territory from 

day of hi so charged fled, it shall e the 

" to which » am \uthority of the State or Terti- 

“Ot her to be ge eee Shall have fled, to’ cause 

arrest to © arrested or secured, and notice of 

ning such ~ given to the executive authority 

tite ®mand, "or to the agent of such autho- 

te fuvitive te _ ating the fugitive, and to cause 

thal sg elivered to such agent when he 
po 


prisoner may be distha nee 
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tion whatever, by jury, in the Statein which the ar- 
|rest is made. ‘The fugitive from. justice-is to be de- 
| livered, on the production of anandictment, or a reg- 
| ular affidavit, charging the party with having com- 
| mitted the crime; and the fugitive from service is to 
|be removed to the State from which he fled, upon 
proof, before any authorized magistrate, in the State 
| where he may be found@jeither by witnesses or affi- 
i davit, that the person clajmed doth owe service to 
|the party claiming him, ‘ander the laws of the State 
}from which he fled. Jn both cases the vivceeding is 
{to be preliminary and summary; in both cases the 
| party is to be removed to the State from which he 
| fled, that his liabilities and» his rights may all be 
| there recularly tried and-adjudged, by the tribunals 
jof that State according to its laws. In the case of | 
‘an alleged fugitive from justice, charged with crime, 
|it is not to betaken for granted, in the State to which 
jhe has fled, tint he is guilty. Nor in that State is 
| he to be tried or punish®d. He is only to be remit- 
jted for trial to the plaee from which he eame. In 
the case of the alleged fugitive from service, the 
|courts ef the State in which he is arrested are not to 
|decide that, n fact, orin law, he does owe ser- 
vice toanyboly. He, too, is only to be remitted for 
an inquiry inb his right8, and their proper adjudica- 
tion, to the State from which he fled; the tribunals of 
which undersand its laws, and are in the constant 
habit of trying the question of slavery or no slavery, 
on the application of individuals, as an ordinary ex- 
ercise of jucicial authority. ‘There is not a slave 
State in the Union, in which independent judicial tri- 
bunals are nct always open ‘to receive and decide 
upon petitions or applications for freedom; nor do I 
know, nor have I heard it alleged, that the decisions 
of the tribuaals are not fair and upright. Such of 
them as I hase seen evince, certainly, these qualities 
in the judges. 
This act of Congress, of the 12th of February, 
1793, appeats to have been well considered, and to 
have passed ‘with little opposition. There is no evi- 
dence, known to me, that any body at the time re- 
garded any of its provisions as repugnant to religion, 
liberty, the Constitution, or humanity.~ The - two 
Senators of Massachusetts,..at that time, were that 
distinguished legislator and patriot of our own coun- 
try, George Cabot; and that other citizem of Mas- 
sachnsetts, among the most eminent of his day for 
talent, purity of character, and every virtue, Caleb 
Strong. Mr. Cabot, indeed, was one of the commit- 
tee for preparing the bill. It appears to have passed 
the Senate without a division. In the House of 
Representatives it was supported by Mr. Goodhue, 
Mr. Gerry, both then, I believe, of your county of 
Essex, (Mr. Goodhue afterwards a Senator of the U. 
States, and Mr. Gerry afterwards Vice President 
of the U. States,) Mr. Ames, Mr. Bourne, Mr. Leon+ 
ard, and Mr. Sedgwick, all members from Massa- 
chusetts; and was passed by a majority of forly- 
eight to seven; of these seven, one being from  Vir- 
ginia, one from Maryland, one from New York, and 
four from New England States; and of these four, 
one (Mr. Thatcher) from Massachusetts. 
I am not aware that there exists any published ac- 
counts of the debates on the passage of this act. I 
have been able to find none. I have searched the 
original files, however; and I find among the papers 
several propositions for modificatiéns and amend- 
ments of various kinds; but none suggesting the pro- 
priety of any jury trial in the State where the. party 
| should be arrested. 
For many years, little or no complaint was made 
against this Jaw, nor was it supposed to be guilty of 
the offences and enormities which have since been 
|charged upon it. It was passed for the purpose of 
complying with a direct and solemn injunction of 
the Constitution ; it did no more than was believed to 
be necessary to accomplish that single purpose; and 
it did that in a cautious, mild manner, to be every 
where condacted according to judicial proceedings. 
I confess | see no more objections to the provi- 
sions of this law, than was seen to them by Mr. Cab- 
ot and Mr. Strong, Mr. Goodhue and Mr, Gerry ; and 
such provisions appear to me, as they appeured to 
them, to be absolutely necessary, if we mean to fulfil 
the duties positively and peremptorily enjoined upon 
us by the Constitation of the country. 
agitation caused by abolition societies and abolition 
presses has, to such extent, excited the publie mind, 
these provisions have been rendered obnoxious and 
odious ; brett toe eed been rH and 
but too successfully, to rouse the passions of the peo- 
ple against eieyont under the cry of universal 





for the government of c 
which is of superior obligation to the Co 
the country, several of the St 


lic men and_ private 








act of 


jury secured by the Constitution. 


t since the’ 


freedom, and under that other ery, that there is a rule 
men, 
of 
States have enacted laws 
to hinder, obstruct, and defeat the enactmentof this 
Congress, 


The Supreme Court of the United States has sol- 
emnnly decided, thatitis;lawftd for State officers and 
State magistrates, to, fulfil the duties enjoined upon , 
tiem by the act.of Congress of 1793, unless pro- 
hibited by State. laws; and, thereupon, prohibitory 
State laws were immediately passed, inflicting tine 
and imprisonment ‘on all State officers and magis- 
trates who shall presume to conform to these requisi- 
tions of the act of Congress.. And these prohibitory 
and penal laws, of the States have rendered it im- 
perative on Congress to make further and other pro- 
visions for carrying into effect the substantial inten- 
tion of the act OP1793. And this is the cause of the 
introduction into the Senate of a bill on the subject, 
recently, by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said by shallow 
men, ignorant mén, and factious men—men whose 
only hope of making or of keeping themselves conspic- 
uous is by incessant agitation, and the most reckless 
efforts te alarmand misguide the people, I know of 
no persons, in or. out of Congress, who wish anything 
more to be done on the subject of fugitives from ser- 
vice, than what is essentially necessary, in order to 
meet the requirements of the Constitution, wnd ac- 
complish the objects of the act of Congress of 1793. 
And whatever enactments I may deem essential for 
this purpose, I, ‘for-one, shall certainly support, as I 
feel bound to de.by my. oath of office, and by every _ 
consideration of duty and propriety. 

As | have already said, the act of Congress of 4 
1743 made no provision for any trial by jury in thie 


State where the dfrést of a fugitive is made. . | have. fhave made diligent inquiry of members.of Congress 


considered the subject with a conscieutious desire to 
provide for such “jury trial, .if possible, in order to, 
allay excitement-and remove objections, ‘There are , 
many difficulties, however, attending any such pros 
vision ; and the thafn one, and perhaps the only in- 4 
superable one, hae been created by the States them- 
selves, by making it'a penal offence in their own of- 
ficers to render any aid in apprehending or aonueing 
such fugitives,.and absolutely refusing the use o 
their jails for keeping them, in custody till a jury 
could be called together, witnesses summoned, and 
a regular trial be had. 

It is not too thuch'to say, that to these State laws 
is to attributed the’actual and practical denial of trial 
by jury in these.cases. These ill-considered State 
Jaws it is, which haye absolutely refused the alleged 
fugitive, as the case now stands, any trial by jury, 
by refusing those aids and facilities without which a 
jury trial is impossible. 

But, at the saphe-time, nothing is more false than 
that such jury trial is demanded in cases of this kind 
by the Constitution, either in its letter or in its 
spirit. The Constftution declares that in all criminal 
prosecutions, there shall be a trial by jary; the re- 
claiming of a fugitive slave is not a criminal prose- 


| cution. 


The Constitution also..declares, that in suits at 


jcoramon law, the trial by jury shall be preserved ; 


the reclaiming of a fugitive slave is not a suit at 
the common law; and there is no other clause or 


sentenée in the Constitution “having the least bearing 


on the subject. 

I have seen a publication by Mr. Horace Manp, 
a member of Congress from Massachusetts, in which 
I find this sentence. Speaking of the bill before the 
Senate, he says: * This bill derides the trial by 
A man may not 
jose’his horse without a right to this trial, but he may 
his freedom. Mr. Webster speaks for the South and 
for slavery, not for the North and for. freedom, when 
he abandons this right.’. ‘This personal yituperation 
does not annoy me, but I lament to see a public man 
of Massachusetts so crude and confused in his 
legal apprehensions, and so little acqaainted with 
the Constitution of his country, as these opinions 
evince Mr. Mann to be. 

His citation of a supposed case, as in point, if it 
have any analogy to the matter, would prove that, if 
Mr. Mann’s horse stray into his neighbor's field, he 
cannot lead him back without a previous trial by jury 
to ascertain the right. Truly, if what Mr. Mann says 
of the provisions of the Constitution in this publica- 
tion be a test of his accuracy in the understanding 
of that instrument, he would do well not to seek to 
protect his peculiar notions under its sanction, but to 
appeal at once, as others do, to that higher authority 
which sits enthroned above the Constitution and 
above the law.* 

Gentlemen, I am extending these remarks, 1 fear, 
to quite too great a length; but there is. still one 
characteristic of this ‘agitation’ too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

A member of Congress from Illinois, of talent and 
rapidly increasing distinction, (Mr. Bissell,) in a 
speech delivered in the House of Representatives on 
the 2lst day of February, made these very true and 
pertinent reniarks : 


‘I am not so unmindful of truth as to deny that, in 
respect to the subject now under consideration, some 
of our Southern friends have good cause to complain. 
But it must have been remarked by all of us, that 
the representatives from those States which have 
really been aggrieved in this respect are not those 
which have threatened us with disunion. These 
threats have come from the representatives of States 
from which, I verture to say, on an average, not one 
slave escapes in five years.’ 


Who ever heard of a slave escaping from Missis- 
sippi or Alabariia?’ Where does he go to? Who 
helps him away? Certainly not the people of the 
North. Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland and Missouri, 
the only States that are really suflerers by the escape 
of slaves, do not seem to have dreamed of dissolution 
as a remedy; while the representatives from a few of 
the extreme Southern States, whence slaves ‘could 
no more escape than from the island of Cuba, see 
ample cause and imperious necessity for dissolving 
the Union and establishing a ‘Southern confedera- 
cy, im the alleged fact that their slaves are en- 
ticed away by the citizens of the North. 

Now, the counterpart of the ‘agitation’ presents 





* I may be permitted to add, in a note, an extract 
from a private letter from one of the most distinguish- 
ed men in England dated as late as the 29th of Janua- 
ty. ‘Religion is an excellent thing in every matter 
except polities. There it seems to make men mad; 
and I do not know-of any people more mad. than the 
anti-slavery people on your side of the water and on 
ours. Up to the present time I have no doubt they 
have aggravated every evil they have endeavored to 
mitigate or If you tell one of them what has 
been the result of this ofliciousness, he answers, ‘Lib- 
eravi animam meam. I may have done wrong, but 1 
shall go to Heaven for it. So I believe that your ab- 
olitionists have made the state of the slave, and still 
more that of the free black, much worse than it would 
have been ; and probably in many States, that of Vir-, 

inia, for instance, have regarded his eufranchisement. 

ut they care little if they save their own souls. On 
the other hand the Southerners seem as unreasonable 3 
to ire. California to. aecept slayery seems both 
wicked and unjust,’ 


just, 

In these untentes my friend means, undoubtedly, 
to aseribe the evils which he so truly states, not to 
true and genuine réligion, not to the religion of the 
Gospel, but to that fantastical notion of re which 

metimes possesses men’s inations. The religion 
of the New Telameal, tikt peligion which is founded 
on the te gs of Jesus Christ and his apostles, is as 





an equally singular and striking aspect in. the fact 
that the-greatest clamor and outcry have been raised 
against the cruelty and enormity of the reelamation 
of slaves in quarters where no such reclamation has 
ever been made, or if ever made, the instatices are 
so exceedingly'few and far between’ as to have es- 
caped general knowledge. New England, it is well 
known, is the chosen seat of the abolition presses and 
the abolition societies, 

Here it is, principally, thdt the former cheer the 
erg. by fall columns of lamentations over the 
fate of human beings’ free by nature, and by a law 
above the Constitution; but sent back, nevertheless, 
chained and inanaeled, to slavery.and to stripes. And 
the latter refresh themselyes from daily toil by or- 
gies of the night devoted .to the same outpourings 
of philanthropy ; mingling all the while their anathe- 
mas at what they call‘ man-catcliing’ with the most 
horrid and profane ‘abjurations of the Chiristian Sab- 
bath, and, indeed, of the whole Divine Revelation. 
They sanctify their philanthropy by, irreligion and 
profanity ; they manifest their charity by contempt of 
God and his commandments. 

It is well to inquire’ what foundation there is for 
all this rhapsody of opinion, and_al] this:violence in 
conduet.. What.and how many are tlie: instances of 
the seizure of fugitive slaves which these persons 
have seen, or which have happened in New England 
in their time? And what have been ‘the circum- 
‘stances of injustice, cruelty, and atrocity attend- 
ing them? ‘Toascertain the‘truth in this‘respect, I 


from the six New England States. .On a.subject so 
veneral I cannot be sure, of course, that the informa- 
tion received is entirely accurate, and, therefore, I 
do not say that the statement which I'am about to 
present may be relied on as altogether correct, but 
suppose it cannot be materially erroneous. 
. The result, then, of all that I canlearn;is this: No 
seizure of an alleged fugitive slave has eyer been made 
in Maine. No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave 
has ever been made in New Hampshire, No'seizure 
of an alleged fugitive slave lis ever been made in 
Vermont. No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave 
has been made in Rhode Island within the last thirty 
ears. No seizure of an alleged, fugitive slave is 
nown to have been made in Connecticut, except 
one about twenty-five years ago, and in that case the 
negro was immediately discharged for want of proof 
of identity. Some instances of the seizuteof alleged | 
fugitive slaves are known to have oceurréd in this | 
generation in Massachusetts; but, except one, their 
number and their history is uncertain; that one took 
place in Boston twelye or fifteen years ago; and in 
that case some. charitably disposed persons offered | 
the owner a sum of money which he regarded as less 
than half the value of the slave, but which he agreed 
to accept, and the negro was discharged. A few 
cases, I suppose, may have occurred in New Bedfords, 
but they attracted little notice, nor, so far as I can 
learn, caused any complaint. Indeed, I do not know 
that there ever was more than a single case or two 
arisifg in that place. Ke it remembered that [ am 
speaking of reclamations of slaves made by their 
raasters undef the law of Congress, I am not speak- 
ing of*instances of violent abduction and kidnapping 
made by persons not professing to. be reclaiming 
their own slaves. 
If this be a true account of all that has happened 
in New England within the lastthirty years, respect- 
ing the arrest of fugitive slaves, and I believe it sub- 
stantially is so, what is there to justify the passion- 
ate appeals, the vehement and empty declamations, 
the wild and fantastic conduct, of both men and 
women, which have so long disturbed and so much 
disgraced the commonwealth and the country ? What 
is there especially that should induce public men to 
break loose from all just restraint, fall themselves in- 
to the merest vagaries, and fan, with what they call 
eloquence, the fires, ever ready to kindle, of popular 
prejudice and popular excitement? I snspect all this 
to be the effect of that wandering and vagrant phi- 
lanthropy which disturbs and annoys all thatis present, 
in time or place, by heating the imagination on sub- 
jects distant, remote, and uncertain. 
It is admitted, on all hands, that the necessity for 
any legal provision for the reclaiming of fugitive 
slaves, is a misfortune and an evil; as it is admitted 
by nearly all, that slavery itself isa misfortune and 
an evil.. And there are States in which the evil at- 
tending these reclamations is practically felt. But 
where the evil really exists, there is comparatively 
little complaint, and no excitement. Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, for example, lie, the one on the slave 
side of the line, the other on the free side. Slaves 
escape from ce pe flee. into Pennsylvania, and 
are there arrested. Theve instances are not unfre- 
quent, and usually create no disturbance, and excite 
no exasperated feeling. In one instance, indeed, a 
mob essembled to rescue the fugitive, violence en- 
sued, and a life was lost. This of course created 
popular resentment, and for a considerable time 
agitated the neighborhood. But in general, the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania understand their neighbors’ 
rights, and_are wing that they should be secured 
and enjoyed. Massachusetts giows fervid on Penn- 
sylvania wrongs ; while Pennsylvania herself is not 
excited by any sense of such wrongs, and complains 
of no injustice. The abolitionists of Massachusetts, 
both the out-and-out and the i, rend the welkin 
with sympathies for Pennsylvania, while Pennsylva- 
nia would quite as willingly be left to her own care 
of herself. Massachusetts tears fall abundantly for 
Pennsylvania sufferings ; but which sufferings, Penn- 
sylvania herself knows little or nothing of. No gt 
ple are more appored to slavery than the people of 
ennsylyania.. We know, especially, that that great 
and respectable part of her population, the Friends, 
have borne their testimony against it from the first. 
Yet they create no excitement; they seek not to 
overthrow or undermine the Constitution of their 
country. They know that firmness, steadiness of 
principle, a just moderation, and unconquerable per- 
severance are the virtues, the practice of which is 
most likely to correct whatever is wrong in the con- 
stitution of the social system. No doubt there are 
sometimes to be found Friends subject to the frailty 
of desiring to become conspicuous, or to the influence 
of a false sentimentality, or borne away into an 
atmosphere flickering between light and darkness, 
by the puffs of the transcendenta) philosophy. But 
that is not a malady of the great body. They re- 
main of sound and disposing minds aud memories, 
I am misled by authority which ought not to mislead, 
if it be not true, that that great body approves the 
sentiments to which I have given utterance on the 
floor of the Senate. 








omplaints have 


he» signers to the letter of April 8th. 


has decided that it is in the power of Congress to 
make complete. provision. by law for the whole sub- 
ject, and to give the power of eaecuting such law to 
officers of the United States ; and as the ‘prohibitory* 
aets of soine of the’ States make an appropriate and 
suitable law-of the United States indispensable, such 
law, if passed, would of course be general, and would 
sogpprchend Vhio with other States. ; 

The act of 1793. gives a right of action to the 
owner of a iugitive slave against any persoh who 
shall harbor or conceal him. Steh actions have 
been brought in Ohio, and I have heard anceminent 
judicial authority say that he has found no more 
obstruction to the course of judicial proceedings. in 
these cases than in others. Obio juries them 
with as inuch impartiality and calmness as they try 
other causes. ' ' 

Gentlemen, from what I know of the subject, and 
of. the a men, and of the people of those two 
States, I fully believe tha‘, if left:entirely to them, a 
law might be passed perfectly satisfactory to every 
body, except, those whose business is agitation, and 
whose objects are any thing but the promotion of 
peace, harmony, patriotic good will, and thelove of 
UNION among the people of the United States: 

And now, gentlemen, does not every sober minded 
and patriotic man see the necessity and feel the duty 
of rebuking that spirit. of faction and disumon, that 
‘spirit of discord and of crimination and recrimination, 
that spirit that loves angry controversy, and “loves it, ” 
most especially, when evils are imaginary gnd dan- 
gers unreal, which has been so actively cuikiiyed in 
doing mischief, and which, it isto be lamented, has 
received countenance, and encouragement in quar- 
ters whence better things were looked for ? 

We are now near the close of the sixth month of 
the session of Congtess. What important meastre 
has been adopted for the advancement of the great 
interests of the country ? b, 


For one, L hardly, dare expect. any progress in , 


useful Jegislation, until a, spirit shall prevail, both in 
Congress and the country, which shall look more to 
things important and real, and less to things ideal 
and abstract. That there are serious difficulties in 
our present condition, growing ouf of the acquisition 
of new territories, is certainly true. These difficul- 
ties were foreseen and foretold. An honest and 
earnest effort was made to avoid and avert them. 
They are now uponus, But.we can overcome therm, 
and still remain a prosperous, happy, and UNITED 
people, if prudence and conciliation shal] animate 
our public counsels, and a spirit of forbearance, 
moderation, and harmony spread over the land. 
Iam, gentlemen, with entire regard, your obliged 
fellow-citizen and obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Hoy. Epwarp S. Rann, Hon. W. B. Banister, 
Rev. Dr. Dana, S. W. Marston, Esq., and others, 








The Cibevator. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 





[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY DR. STONE: ] 


SPEECH OP HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Me.opron—Tvrspay Mornine, May 28. 

[[@° In our last number, we accidentally omitted 
a portion of the opening speech made by Henry C. 
Wright, on the resolution that, ‘ of all men living, an 
American citizen who is the owner of slaves is the most 
despicable: he is a political hypocrite of the very 
worst description.’ Some one in the audience having 
inquired*of Mr. Wright, *Who is the God of human- 
ity?” Mr. W. replied :} 
He is not the God of slavery. He is not the God 
of Daniel Webster. He is not the God of Moses Stu- 
art, or of Leonard Woods, or of Ralph Emerson—(I 
do not mean Ralph Waldo Emerson, but the Rev. 
Dr. Emerson.) Heis not the God that is preached in 
Winter Street Church, by Rev. William M. Rogers. 
Who is the God of this nation? Is this your ques- 
tion? Iam telling who he is not; or, rather, I have 
been telling who the God ofhumanity isnot. For 
I understood the first question to be, who is the God of 
humanity ? 
The God of iumanity does not rule in the American 
Congress. He does not preside over the polities of 
this country. He is not the God of the Whig party, 
the Democratic party, or the Free Soil party. They 
all bow to a God very: different from the God of hu- 
manity—for their God says you must return the fugi- 
tive slave. Their God tells you that if the slave dare 
to draw the sabre of revolution, and imitate your Kos- 
guths and your Lantartines, if he dare to strike for 
liberty, you have pledged ‘yourselves, by the organic 
law of the land, to shoulder your muskets and shoot 
down—what? Not the oppressor, but the oppressed. 
This nation stands pledged before heaven and earth 
to do battle for the slaveholder, and at the same time 
you are preaching the doctrine that resistance to ty- 
rants is obedience to’ God. Shame on the nation, and 
shame on its politics, and shane on its religion, I say, 
and shame on such a God. I defy him—I scorn 
him—he-is ‘not my God. I will never bow to his 
shrine. My head shall go: off with my hat, when I 
take it off to such a God as that. 
But I wili bow to the God of humanity. And where 
is he to be found? I will tell you where he is to be 
found. I believe he is to be found in the Anti-Slave- 
ry Conventions of this country. [Applause and hisses.] 
I repeat it, the God of humanity is the God of the an- 
ti-slavery movement, the spirit that is enshrined in 
that movement which has for its end the redemption 
of three millions of slaves from your political national 
God, for it is that God who holds them in slavery. 
You fall back and take shelter in the bosom of your 
staveholding God, and think you are safe there, For 
one, sir, L intend to pursue slavery into that, its last 
stronghold; and I say to you all, if your God ever 
did or ever can shelter slavery in his bosom, he is not 
the God that 1 worship. 

The gentleman says the American people are not 
hypocrites. Are they not? Where is their Declar- 
ation of Independence that they subscribe to?—‘ All 
men are created equal.’ The God of that sentiment 
is my God, 

A Voice—It does not say they always remain s0- 











sure a guide to duty in politics as in any other concerp 





to the utmost of their power. 
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es, say that that docament and the Bible too sane- 
tion slayery, and because they do, they say they are 
bound to maintain it. “Webster says it does, and be- 
cause it does, he must sustain it. ‘The religionists de- 
glare ‘that their God sanctions slavery, and while 
they say he sanctions it, they sustain it. Now, the 
hypocrisy is this; that while they believe that their 
doctrine teaches, *Do to others as You would have 
others do to you,’ they go right in the teeth of that 
law. a 

Take Daniel Webster, and make him a slave; (and 
if there is a man who ought to be aslave, it is Daniel 
Webster, and Leonard Woods also, and Prof. Stuart, 
and Wim. M. Rogers ;) take Daniel Webster and make 
him a slave; and is there ‘a power in the tniverse 
which would make him believe that the person who 
enslaved him was not a ‘villain? [* No, no.’]’ Is he 
not then a self-convieted villain when he does the 
same thing to another? {* Yes."] Is he not a hypocrite > 
Take Moses Stuart, take Leonard Woods, take Wim. 
M., Rogers; make them’ slaves, (and if any body 
ought to be aslave, they onght,) and then let’ them 
start from the far South in Louisiana, and “run the 
gauntlet through the bowie-knives and bloodhounds 


;,|0£, the slaveholders, sleeping by day and walking by 


night. Let Moses Stuart come to the house of Leon- 
ard Woods in Atidover, and knock at his door at the 
midnight hour, ant ‘ask’ him -wihether ‘he will shelter 
him for the night—and Leonard Woods knows that 
Moses Siuart is a slave (and what is he but that?) 
and Leonard Woods says to him—* You aré the slave 
of Zachary Taylor; 1 éannot shelter you—I cannot 
give you a night's lodging—I cannot give you a rag 
to cover your nakedness—I cannot sympathize with 
you in any thing. Yow are a slave, and'Tam bound 
not to protect such anone. IfI do, 1 may be fined a 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned two years.’ And 
he shuts the door in Moses Stuart's face. Now tell me, 
is there a power in all the universe that could make 
Moses Stuart feel that Leonard Woods was not the 
most despicable of men, and the veriest hypocrite that 
eyer crawled on God’s earth? {Hear, hear.} I know 
that there is no term’ in the English vocabulary to 
designate the infamy of his charaeter. ‘Then I have 
only to turn to Moses Stuart and say, ‘Thou art the 
man’; for thou hast said, that it is Leonard Woods's 
duty to.do this. Thou art therefore a self-convicted 
sinner. 

So I say of every body. A man comes and pretends 
to worship a God of justice; and then goes in the 
face and eyes of the being whom he pretends to wor- 
ship. That manis a hypocrite. The man who comes 
to me and preaches to me that he worships a God of 
love, and asks me to bow down and worship it, and 
then goes and supports that infernal bill introduced 
by Mason, and assents to that speech of Webster, he 
must be a self-convicted hypocrite. He is a ‘hypo- 
crite who sanctions American slavery, and pretends 
to believe in a God of love. [Applause.] 


At the conelusion of Mr. Wright’s speech, a young 
man, very daintily attired, mounted the platform, and 
bursting with ‘ patriotic’ emotion delivered himself, 
with a pomposity of manner that excited general mer- 
riment, of the following brief harangue,—after being 
introduced by the name of Sales, from New York :— 
Mr. Caarrman, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : 

I cannot allow the remarks of the gentleman who 
preceded me, or allow his attacks upon one of the no- 
blest of men whom God ever put his seal upon-—his 
attacks upon Daniel Webster, and also upon Henry 
Clay (applause]—without offering up my word against 
it. It shall not pass into the®ountry, it shall not be 
looked upon by the North, by the South, by our 
brothers all, ané allowed to go to them as containing 
our universal ideas. No, sir! No, Mr Chairman! 
No, Ladies and Gentlemen! It is not the sentiment 
of all of us. I, for one, honor and reverence Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay, and will not allow them to 
be calumniated; at least, I will sdy one little word 
against the large stream that, like the cataract of Ni- 
agara, promises to carry all before it. It is not an 
universal sentiment. 

T asked the gentleman [Mr. Wright] who was the 
God of our country and of humanity, and he certain- 
ly did not answer it satisfactorily. I will answer it, 
young in years as Iam. It is the God of the North 
and of the South. Looking over us, he ‘will not 
glance at any thing which is against the existence of 
our government. Coercion and foree commonly par- 
tially sever the bands of union ; but nothing is suffi- 
cient to sever entirely that band which our Washing- 
ton placed his seal upon. [Loud plaudits in the galle- 
ries and near the door.] 

Mr. Charles C. Burleigh followed in reply. 


SPEECH OF Cc. C. BURLEIGH. 
An exception has been put in here against the de- 
claration of your resolution, so far as it affects one 


expression. We may brand the mass of the people 
of this country as political hypocrites, so far as they 
are connected with the system of American slavery, 


but if we venture, among those against whom we pass 
this sentence, to include Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay, then we are to be considered as assailing ome, 
of the noblest men upon whom God ever set the seal — 
of his patent of nobility. Deas 

Mr. Sales—May I make an explanation ? lL looked _ 
upon Daniel Webster and Henry Clay as the repre-_ 
sentatives of a large number of our citizens, not upon. 
them individually. They are the representatives of 
a great number of noble men, likewise. [Applause in, 
the outskirts of the hall.] 

Mr. Burleigh—A very proper explanation | {Laugh- 
ter.] It is véry proper that the man who ‘holds up: 
Daniel Webster before the nation, and would have us: 
suppose that he is holding up the picture of the rep-' 
resentative of noble men, should do as the Duteh: 
painter did, who made a picture of something which’ 
he wished to be regarded as a horse, and wrote under 


ble hieroglyphics. [Laughter.} PN 
If intellect made a noble man, if mind and culture 
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and it seems that we give no special offence to any; ., 


to stand by the side of his picture and read his illegi< 
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Webster be regarded as noble, and fit to stand by the 
side of him of whom the poet sang that, 

*‘ Satan excepted, none higher sat.’ 
But if it requires fidelity to principle, if it requires 
truthfulness in the heart and goodness in the life, to 
make a noble man, then by the side of some of the 
humble and lowly of earth, let Daniel Webster hide 
his head in obscurity. [Cheers and hisses. ] 

What is the ground of the charge upon which we 
arraign Daniel Webster, as our friend has truly called 
him, as the representative of a large portion of the 
people of this country? We may, perhaps, by inves- 
tigating that ground, anc taking for granted that Dan- 
iel Webster's advocate here knows the facts of the 
case, arrive at some just estimate of his notions of no- 
bility of character. (Applause. ] 

Daniel Webster has lately come before the nation 
and the world with the utterance of his sentiments 
He has come 





upon certain very important matters, 
avowing himself ready to support a certain measure 
of public policy. He has pointed to a certain bill 
that has been introduced into the Congress of this 
nation, and avowed himself ready to vote for it in all 
its provisions, to sustain it to its fullest extent. 

The same man who, thirty years ago, stood upon 
Plymouth Rock, and pointing to the spot of New 
England which was desecrated by participation in t!e 
African slave trade, said, ‘ Let that spot be purified, 
or let it cease to be of New England ; let it be puri- 
fied, or let it be set aside from the Christian world ; 
let it be put out of the circle of human sympathies, and 
let civilized man henceforth have no communion with 
it;’ that Daniel Webster who uttered these,senti- 
ments on the Rock of Plymouth, has now come for- 
ward to pledge himself to sustain a slave trade eve- 
ry whit as abominable as that African slave trade, 
the participants in which, according to his declaration, 
deserved to be shut out from human sympathy and 
human regard. He has said that he will vote for the 
bill which has justly been denominated the bill of 
abominations—a bill which imposes a fine of a thou- 
sand dollars and an imprisonment of six months 
upon the man who obeys the voice of his God, to hide 
the outcast, the command of his God, to feed the hun- 
gry and give water to the thirsty. 

Let me tell you a case of which I have some direct 
information from eye-witnesses. A woman and her 
children came one dark and stormy night to the door 
of a citizen of Delaware, and knocked for admission. 
When that door was opened, be who stood there to 
ask of that woman her business, what could he do? 
He did what you and I would do. He bade them 
enter. ‘They entered; they sat at his fire; they slept 
on his couch; they were sheltered under his roof. 
And for that he was considered as a criminal, was 
subjected to a heavy fine which stripped him of his 
property. Did that man obey or disobey the voice of 
his God? Would the champion of Daniel Webster 
have done as that man did or otherwise ? 

Mr. Sales—If this Union hung on it, I would do 
any thing to save the Union. 

Mr. Burleigh—Let what will hang on it, if you 
were the owner of a habitation, and a woman and 
her children came in the midst of a wintry storm, 
and knocked at midnight on your deor, would you 
admit them ? 

Mr. Sales —If that woman was to plunge the 
dagger in our hearts for admitting her, I would not 
do it. 

Mr. Burleigh—I understand him to say, that under 
the existing circumstances (for if they are not the ex- 
isting circumstances, they are not relative to the 
question,) he would bolt the door. 

Mr. Sales—Supposing 

Mr. Burleigh—Supposing the facts as they existed, 
would you have admitted the woman and children? 

A Voice—He would keep out his grandmother. 

Mr. Sales—If I knew 

Mr. Burleigh—Knowing what you do know, what 
would you do? 

A Hibernian Voice—He would not admit his own 
mother. 

Mr. Burleigh—My question is answered by his 
evasions, and not alone by him, but by the hearts of 
this assembly. And it is answered by this assembly 
as it would be by this nation. (Cheers.!| As much 
as this nation has been corrupted and depraved by 
the influence of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, as 
much as it has been corrupted and depraved by the 
influence of a pro-slavery government, not even a 
pro-slavery church and a pro-slavery priesthood can 
root out of them their duty to assist fugitives. And 
as I believe in a God, I am confident they never will 
be able to root it out altogether. You know what you 
would do in the case supposed ; and Daniel Webster 
says that if you do that good, if you warm them at 
your fire, if you shelter them under your roof, you 
shall be sentenced to a fine of a thousand dollars, and 
an imprisonment for six months. 

Is Daniel Webster a noble man? [‘ No, no;’ * Yes 
yes.’] Is the man who will vote to put you into pri- 
son for six months, because you have done an act of 
humanity—is that mana mble man? [‘ Yes;” ‘ No.’] 
Then, again, that bill of abominations of which I 
have spoken provides that every postmaster, from the 
capes of Florida to the farthest corner of Minesota, 
from the borders of New Brunswick to the shores of 
the Rio Grande, that every clerk of a United States 
Court, and every custom house officer of this 
United States government, shall be a judge of 
the last resort, from whose decision there shall be 
no appeal, of a man’s right to the freedom of his 
intellect and his conscience, of a man’s right to his 
wife and his children, of a man’s right to his manhood, 
and every thing thereunto pertaining. It says that 
the government which upholds slavery shall appoint 
the judges who are to administer the pro-slavery law. 

Our fathers, in the days of the great struggle with 
the Stuarts, could say nothing more severe than that 
they maintained their High Commission Courts, the 
judges of which were dependent on the King alone. 
That was sufficient to stir up a rebellion which 
severed the head of Charles Stuart from his neck, and 
rolled his body from the bloody block ; that was enough 
to decide the fate of dynasties and change the course 
of nations. And now we are to call that man a no- 
ble man, who, with his avowed abhorrence of every 
form of tyranny, who, with all his solemn pledges 
to be true to liberty under al! circumstances, and in 
all places, and at all times, regardless of all tempta- 
tions of interest and all questions of policy, that man, 
who, in defiance of all these pledges and professions, 
comes forward to maintain an institution in compari- 
son with which the High Commission Courts of the 
Charleses and the Jameses are the defences of liberty. 
[Prolonged cheers. ] 

Why, who of you is willing to have his right of 

property submitted to the decision of any postmaster 
or any clerk of the United States Court, or any Cus- 
tom House officer, that the party against him may see 
fit to choose? For it is the complainant who selects 
him. A man comes here from Georgia to look after 
William and Ellen Crafts ; he comes from Richmond 
to look after Henry Box Brown ; and if the man fears 
that the prejudices, (that is the word that Daniel has 
in this new Webster's dictionary,) [applause,} if he 
fears that the prejudices of Massachusetts will be 
stronger than his claim, he may come with the post- 
master of Richmond, or of Macon, Georgia, or with 
the clerk of the United States Court in Florida—no 
matter where he may come from, he may bring him 
here. He chooses the tribunal to try whether his 
brother man shall be recognised henceforward as a 
man, shali enjoy the rights and participate in the 
privileges of a man, or whether he shall be driven 
to unrequited toil. Are you prepared to say this isa 
just law? Will my friend answer that question as 
explicitly ashe did the other? [{Laughter.] Are you 
prepared to say that a provision by which a man’s 
right to liberty is subjected to the fiat of an insig- 
nificant postmaster of the South—that such a pro- 
vision would be just? 


























Mr. Sales—The postmasters obey the law. 

Mr. Burleigh—But is it a just law? 

Mr. Sales—I believe that is not the law. 

Mr. Burleigh—Suppose it is the law. 

Mr. Sales—I cannot suppose it. 

Mr. Burleigh—Our friend could make suppositions 
as plenty as blackberries a little while ago. [Much 
laughter.] 

Mr. Sales—That is a mere personal attack. 

Mr. Burleigh—Here, then, is the ground upon 
which we charge Daniel Webster, in common with 
others, (Daniel Webster, as the representative of a 
class which, thank Heaven! is growing smaller and 
smaller every day)—{cheers and hisses)—and, under 
Heaven, we cannot but thank the abolitionists for that. 
We arraign Daniel Webster and his retainers as 
‘traitors to humanity,—the traitors most accursed.” 
We say that they are robbing man of his rights. We 
say that they are robbing God's image of its dignity. 
We say that they are robbing liberty and life of their 
safeguards. And what heightens the iniquity, they 
are doing it in defiance of their pledges. They can- 
not advance a hair’s-breadth without advancing over 
their own solemnly uttered sentiments. Now, what 
is that? Ido noteare for the use of terms. You 
may name it what you will. You may call it hypoc- 
risy, because these men pledged themselves to a dif- 
ferent practice ; or, to excuse them from hypocrisy, 
you may say that they don’t believe any thing differ- 
ent. and don’t profess any thing different; then you 
make them the open advocates of the most horrible 
of abominations. 

I wish to say a word about an observation that has 
been made here by the defender of Mr. Webster, and 
prefaced by an ‘if.’ ‘If the Union,’ we have been 
told, ‘ is to be endangered by that law of Christianity 
which calls upon us to shelter the wanderer—if the 
Union of these States is to be endangered by our dar- 
ing to follow the example of the apostles, who said, 
when they were opposed, “ Whether it is right to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye,” 
then we will obey the law, and stand by the Union 
of the States.’ Then, I say unto you, in the words 
of the ancient Hebrew, ‘Choose ye whom ye will 
serve; as forme and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.’ [Applause.] 

If you choose to set up this idol god for yourselves ; 
if you choose to take a piece of bloody parchment, 
tied with red tape, and, setting it up on end, to wor- 
ship it, and exclaim, ‘These be thy gods, O American 
Israel! which brought thee up out of the house of 
British bondage,’ and exact of us to bow the knee and 
bend the neck before it, why, all we say is, worship 
your idol gods, and much good may it do you; but 
as for us, when the question comes between the Union 
and duty to our consciences, we say, down with your 
Constitution, for the sake of God and humanity. [Ap- 
plause and hisses. ] 

I {thank you for that testimony—[to Mr. Sales, 
who hissed.] When I said that, our friend greeted it 
with a hiss. He means to say, then, Down with hu- 
manity for the sake of the Union! But I say, tram- 
ple under foot that covenant with Hell, that agree- 
ment with Death. I say, down with the blood-stain- 
ed flag of our Union, which waves over slaves and 
slaveholders! I say, let us be true to Him who 
teaches us the brotherhood of the race, and requires 
of us that we love our neighbors as ourselves, and 
‘do unto others as we would have others do unto 


us. 


‘Man is more than Constitutions; better rot beneath 
the sod, 

Than be true to Church and State while we are dou- 
bly false to God.’ [Applause.] 

The Constitution tells me to give back the runaway 
slave to his master. Well, the Constitutions of 
other countries have required other atrocious acts; 
and those who have refused to obey them have been 
ealled heroes and martyrs. What, then, is he who 
refuses to obey this Constitution? Ca!l him what you 
will, you give the name to me. 

I say, if the Constitution calls upon you or me to 
give up the slave, every true lover of humanity is 
bound to refuse it obedience, and is bound to go on 
persevering in obedience to the higher law. I know 
that there are those who sneer at the idea that there 
is a higher law than the Constitution. But we can 
bide our time. Men may sneer at the superiority of 
sunshine to their smoky lamps, when there is only a 
dim light before morning; but let them wait until 
the clear, broad sun of day shines through the morn- 
ing mists and penetrates the recesses of the earth, and 
then who will undertake to sneer at the god of day? 

Who made the Constitution of the United States? 
‘We, the people.’ Can we make right and wrong ? 
Can we create the eternal distinctions which separate 
virtue from vice? If wecan, then the Constitution 
which the people made is binding, let what may con- 
travene it. But if not, and if we are not rank athe- 
ists ; if we believe that there is a principle which is 
the foundation of justice, then your Constitutions are 
but the chaff of the summer threshing-floor when 
they oppose it. No! We deny the power of the 
people to create right. We deny the power of the 
people to change the moral essence of things. And 
denying that, we must appeal to a higher power. 

But, they say, there is your pledge in the Consti- 
tution to return fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Mellen—Daniel Webster says no such thing. 
He says the Democrats have done wrong about Tex- 
as, and now we will take advantage of that wrong, 
and will therefore go for the admission of four more 
slave States. He says the country has never agreed 
to return the runaway slave, and that therefore he 
will take advantage of the wrong already accomplish- 
ed, will return the fugitive slave, and thus make sla- 
very perpetual in this country. 

Mr. Burleigh—Our friend Mellen wishes to make 
out Daniel a worse man than I do—and that there is 
no need of. {[Laughter.] Daniel says that the Con- 
stitution already agrees to return the runaway slav 

Mr. Mellen—No, he does not say that. : 

Mr. Burleigh—And he says that the Constitution 
makes it the duty of every citizen to turn kidnapper. 
That is his opinion of what the Constitution really 
means. He would make it obligatory on the States, 
as States, and upon every citizen of the State, as a 
citizen of the State, to return fugitives. That is the 
charge which we bring against Daniel, that he is, in 
the first place, for sustaining that iniquitous—— 

Mr. Mellen—I wish to explain. 

Mz. Burleigh—I wanted to examine just now the 
position of Daniel Webster under the Constitution. 
I think he has gone beyond the Constitution. I 
think he has gratuitously sinned in this matter. I 
think it will be practically gratuitous, too, for I do 
not think it will be paid. [Laughter.] I think he has 
gratuitously sinned in this matter of returning fugi- 
tive slaves. What is the ground upon which we are 
required to give back the fugitive slave ? The mak- 
ing of the postmasters and custom-house officers 
judges in the case is what the Constitution does not 
require. It is giving more than is stipulated for. 
But the giving up of the runaway slave is what the 
Constitution has called upon us to do. Now, those 
who have sworn and still swear to support this Con- 
stitution, let them dispose of Daniel's argument as 
they may ; but for those who declare that they have 
neither obeyed nor promised to obey this, let them 
take their ground; and they can take it clearly and 
strongly, above all these considerations. And we ask 
of Daniel, ‘Is that a reason why a man should perse- 
vere in doing wrong, because he has promised to do 
it? You tell us it is bad morality to break this prom- 
ise. Does your morality require that you should keep 
every promise, good, bad and indifferent, you ever 
made, at all times? We used to be taught that it 
was better to break a wrong promise than to keep it. 
And if Daniel does not read the Bible, perhaps his 
play books might have taught him better. In some 
of his old readings of Shakspeare, he might have 
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It is a sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep the sinful oath.’ 

That is our faith. Why, the oath comes to this: I 

solemnly swear, in the name of the Most High, that 

I will trample upon the law of the Most High; and 

I pray that God will so help me, as I shall defy him 

and outrage his commandments. What do you think 

of such an oath as that? Is it morally binding? 

Yet that is the oath which Daniel Webster points you 
to, when he tells you it is bad morality to shelter the 
fugitive slave, and harbor refugees from bondage, 
whom you have sworn to give up. Yet, Daniel is 
great at harboring refugees. He made a speech for 
the Hungarians. He believes in making this country 
the asylum for the oppressed of all lands, except those 
of our own. He believes in assisting and harboring 
the Italian patriots, the Hungarian patriots, the Gre- 
cian patriots, the Polish, the German, the Swiss pa- 
triots, and all the patriots in the world, this side or the 
other side of the Chinese wall; only when you reach 
this country, if you find any body who is injured, 
who is herded among brutes, he will return him to 
his oppressors. If Kossuth comes here, we will 
welcome him; but if Ellen Crafts comes, we will send 
her back. If Mazzini comes, we will bestow on him 
the hospitality of the country; but if Henry Box 
Brown—a person who demands the admiration of 
the world for his heroic achievement to win freedom-— 
if he should come, we will nail him into a worse box 
than he was ever in before. [Shame, shame! ] 

And we are reminded that Daniel Webster is the 
representative of aclass. Truly, he is, and that is 
their position; and these are the men whom we are 
called upon to recognize as bearing the broad imprint 
of Heaven’s signet of nobility! Heaven save me 
from the withering touch of that sort of a signet! 
{* Hear, hear.’] Judge ye whether the allegation of 
these resolutions is sustained by the facts of the case. 
Judge ye what sort of a nobility it is that can de- 
mean itself and ally itself to the trampling upon the 
down-trodden ; and judge ye whether those who will 
do this will acquire a patent of nobility from Him who 
said, ‘ For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing 
of the needy, now will I arise ; I will set him in safe- 
ty from him that puffeth at him.’ 


SPEECH OF JAMES W. WALEER OF OHIO. 
Turspay AFTERNOON. 

Mr. Cuarmman—I have no doubt at all that num- 
bers who attend our Anti-Slavery Conventions join 
in the observation frequently made outside of our 
meetings, that we deal very much in vituperation, 
and that almost all our resolutions, and our language 
in support of those resolutions, are unnecessarily se- 
vere. The language attributed to Daniel O'Connell, 
the language adopted by every friend of the slave in 
this country, has been by many looked upon as un- 
warrantable in its character. They think that Daniel 
O'Connell, situated as he was, surrounded by the 
influences he was, at such a distance from our coun- 
try, must have been entirely unqualified to give a 
just exhibit of the case, or to form a rational conclu- 
sion thereon. It has struck my mind that persons 
should be placed in similar circumstances in which 
the individual alluded to was placed, to form a just 
conception of the crimes perpetrated in the name of 
Liberty, and of the vices of those individuals who 
pride themselves in their Christian character. 

Most certainly, the individual whose works are 
connected with deeds of blood is not the one whose 
testimony is to be received in favor of such individ- 
uals as have been associated with him. It must be 
the individual whose heart is unstained, who has just 
conceptions of right and wrong, and who is able to 
determine, as an impartial spectator, who can be the 
faithful judge. And I hold that the abolitionists of 
America, and the friends of freedom the wide world 
over, are the persons alone qualified to determine the 
character of slavery. We stand outside,—if I may be 
allowed to use such an expression,—we stand outside 
of the influences which crush and degrade and almost 
brutalize entirely the souls of the slaveholder and his 
confederates ; and standing outside of that influence, 
are prepared to give a just decision in reference to 
the moral quality of the deeds that they from time 
to time are engaged in. AndIam sure, that if an 
individual will only analyze the character of the 
slaveholder, and look at the atrocities connected with 
this infernal system of wrong, he will be brought 
to the same conclusion as was Daniel O'Connell, and 
be prepared to admit the truth of the language of 
the venerable Wesley, that slavery is the sum of all 
villanies, 

In many of our large gatherings like the present, 
we are too apt to forget the character of the slave- 
holder with whom we have to do. In fact, the 
public sentiment of the people of the United States 
is the very reverse of that which Daniel O'Connell 
presented to our consideration, and that which the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and the abolitionists 
generally have adopted. So far from recognizing the 
slaveholders as the most atrocious of mankind, they 
regard such individuals everywhere as being the most 
noble, the most chivalrous, the most pious, and the 
most democratic of the whole people ; and so terri- 
bly have we fallen in our conceptions of righteous- 
ness and purity and truth, so far have we become de- 
based by the influences of American despotism, that 
a man must become a despot to qualify himself for 
high standing in society anywhere in our country. 
And individuals who stand with Daniel O’Connell on 
the anti-slavery platform, who avow their abhorrence 
of slavery, their hatred of that which tends to brutal- 
ize the race, they are the persons treated with scorn, 
they are the persons charged with every degree of 
crime imaginable, they are the traitors in the age in 
which they live; while the man whose soul is steeped 
in infamy and crime is the man whom the people 
delight to honor! When such individuals come 
among us in Ohio, or assemble even here, a kind of 
holy awe seems to pervade the people, and they bow 
in reverence to the Slave Power, until in fact we 
view slaveholding as perfectly in harmony with our 
highest conceptions of justice and purity and right. 

It is not necessary to analyze the particular pro- 
ceedings of religious bodies, to ascertain that this is 
the great feeling that controls them in all their move- 
ments. It is enough to look at the aggregate influence 
growing out of our religious and political organiza- 
tions and parties, assuch. It is enough for us to look 
abroad and discover what the fruits of the public sen- 
timent, embodied in religious and political organiza- 
tions, are, to see that their sentiments are entirely sub- 
versive of the great principles of human freedom, and 
that all their influence is thrown on the side of the 
Slave Power everywhere. 

There is one fact which, it seems to me, must strike 
all who attend these meeting, and that is, the bold- 
ness with which the sentiments put forth are uttered. 
When we come upon the anti-slavery platform, we 
come not as individuals who attend the popular 
conventions in Boston and other cities—we come not 
to build up an organization, to save an institution, to 
establish a theological opinion on some point of the- 
ology, but we come to protect and defend humanity, 
which we deem to be above, beyond and before every 
mere appendage to humanity in the form of organiza- 
tions and institutions. And when we speak upon this 
subject, I mean the true abolitionist everywhere, when 
he speaks upon this subject, he speaks for man direct- 
ly. He has nothing but man to save, nothing but 
truth to vindicate, nothing but error to expose. And 
here we stand, undoubtedly, in a position almost pe- 
culiar to ourselves; for when the popular orators 
who address the nation, stand before public audiences, 
they have not chiefly man to defend, but they have 
institutions and laws and governments and organiza- 
tions, which in their estimation generally are more sa- 
ered than man himself. And when they would speak 
out bold words in favor of human rights, every now 

















dead some favorite dogma or institution, and they 
therefore hold back the sentiments their heart would 
utter, and deal in honeyed words and softened accents, 
that they may not injure those institutions to which 
they are attached. Not so with us. We are here to 
save man from thraldom and bondage. We are here 
to rescue the millions who have fallen among thieves, 
and raise them to their true position. Amd the ques- 
tion is not, will the sentiment we shall utter militate 
against any organizations in Church or State. Wheth- 
er it will cause their downfall or not, that is not the 
question with us; but it is, Will it tend to secure 
personal liberty for man? And I am sure, at this stage 
of the anti-slavery enterprise, it is well to keep these 
distinctions in mind, that our object is to save man. 

I know there are thousands who would gladly co- 
operate with us in our work of changing public senti- 
ment, and in redeeming that portion of humanity who 
are in bonds. But they say they cannot go with us, 
because they are afraid our influence will militate 
against ‘our church,’ or ‘our party,’ and that we by 
that procedure will separate those bonds that bind the 
States together, and produce universal anarchy. 
Muchas I regard the individuals who are placed in the 
position to which I have alluded, yet it seems to me 
that they have far too low an estimate of human lib- 
erty, when they will refuse to act in harmony with us 
for the redemption of the race, ‘for fear some mere 
appendage to the race shall have its corner-stone 
knocked out, or something that has been held venera- 
ble in times that are gone by, shall cease to be venera- 
ble in the future. I do not know that the abolition- 
ists have less veneration than the masses of the peo- 
ple; but one thing is certain—they venerate man ; 
and if they have any veneration to spare for mere in- 
stitutions and organizations, it must come in as secon- 
dary, and never claim a primal position in their move- 
ments and in their hearts. (Cheers.) 

The sentiment has been iterated and reiterated 
again and again, that slavery is the sum of all villa- 
nies. And it seems to me that unless our intellectual 
faculties were very much beclouded by a false theolo- 
gy and religion, it would require no argument to prove 
that position ; it would carry conviction to the mind 
of every man. And undoubtedly it does, in the case 
of each individual, when he brings it home to him- 
self. But that which is deemed virtuous and good, 
when applied to ourselves, or to the German or Ital- 
ian or Hungarian abroad, when applied to our slaves 
in our own midst becomes treason in the estimation 
of the people, and must be put down at every possible 
hazard. It is strange how much we boast of freedem. 
Everybody knows that the love of liberty has a lodge- 
ment in the hearts of the people. Yet when we ¢e- 
mand its application to the particular class to which 
I have alluded, it certainly becomes, to a considera- 
ble extent, vapor, thin air. 

We welcome to our shores the refugees from other 
lands, we open wide the portals for all to enjoy our 
republican institutions. "When we hear of the masses 
of the old world rising in the strength of their man- 
hood, and by the force of their own right hands, 
striking down the despot, causing thrones to tumble, 
a thrill of sacred emotion seems to run through the 
hearts of the whole people, and every where we hail 
with transports of joy the news that another throne 
has fallen, and that another despot is crushed. And 
if the attempts of others shall fail of successful issue, 
we welcome them to our midst; and when they 
come, we introduce them to the highest society, 

(that is, to the slaveholders, of course,) to the highest 
society and the highest places in the nation. And 
everywhere they are lauded, and everywhere their 
praises are rung in view of their manliness. But 
when the condition of individuals subjected to a 
greater degree of degradation than all the nations of 
Europe combined are subjected to, qmes upon the 
carpet for discussion,—when we stand forth for 
their interests and their manhood,—as a matter of 
course, the Church and the State combine, Pilate and 
Herod strike hands to brand such as unworthy of the 
name of the country in which they live ! 

It is high time that this state of things were altered. 
It is high time—however loud the declamations of 
the church, however determined the abettors of sla- 
very are—it is high time that we, laying aside all idea 
of mere caste or complexion, should vindicate the right 
of all mankind to their manhood, and applying those 
principles to the slave, rush forward till every fetter 
be broken off, and every bondman be redeemed. 
[Prolonged plaudits.] As Mr. Burleigh well said 
this morning, there is a love of liberty in the 
breasts of the people, and when it comes to the great 
issue, their consciences, especially on a subject like 
that of returning fugitive slaves, will be on the 
side of freedom, and not on the side of the oppres- 
sor. 

I do not for a moment suppose, neither do the abo- 
litionists generally, that all the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of this nation is found among the ranks of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. ‘There is anti-sla- 
very sentiment every where. There is anti-slavery 
leaven operating throughout the whole lump of the 
nation, and is manifesting itself in a thousand differ- 
entforms. In fact, those who are known as members 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society with us in the 
West, are sometimes, by even politicians themselves, 
looked upon as being rather defective in their anti- 
slavery protestations, especially when there is to be 
an election! If there is a district in which there is a 
considerable anti-slavery sentiment, Whigs, Demo- 
crats and Free Soilers all try to go beyond even the 
come-outers, as we are sometimes called, in condem- 
ning the public villany of slavery! A Mason’s 
bill in our part of the country must necessarily be 
rendered null and void ; for in meetings composed of 
all political parties, immediately after the speech of 
Mr. Webster, immediately after the intelligence of his 
apostacy was received, the most decided opposition 
was manifested to the idea of returning the fugitive 
slave. Whigs, and Democrats, and Free Soilers 
scemed to vie with each other to put the brand of 
condemnation upon that proposition, vowing, by the 
living God, that as the slaveholder had determined 
to make advances upon them, they would advance 
upon slavery. 

When Webster’s speech was referred to with 
us, the most stringent resolutions were passed, re- 
solving that as the slaveholders had made fresh de- 
mands upon us, we would no longer satisfy ourselves 
with aiding the fugitive to Canada; we would no 
longer satisfy ourselves with putting him in the hands 
of Mr. Wilson, at Dawn, but that we would identify 
ourselves with him, [applause,] and throw around 
him the same influences and the same protection that 
we would throw around our own wives and children, 
were they attempted to be stolen from us. [Prolonged 
applause. | 

This, it seems to me, is the true ground to be 
taken. When the time comes for new sacrifices, we 
ought to let our position be known, by taking a new 
step towards the achievement of universal right, and 
bring the issue to as small a compass as we possibly 
can. For Iam confident that, when the direct issue 
shall be made, notwithstanding the terrible influences 
brought to bear upon them, the people’s hearts will 
speak for liberty; and the man who pursues the 
bondman, with the intention of dragging him back 
to the worst, at least, of my ideas of hell, he could 
no more take him back thafl he could draw God from 
his throne. [Loud cheers.] 

Iam glad, since I have been in New England, that 
I have had the pleasure of mixing with New England 
abolitionists, and of addressing Massachusetts audi- 
ences. I am rejoiced that I find every pulsation of 
the abolitionists here beating in harmony with the 
pulsations of abolitionists in the West. And I can 
tell the gentlemen who manifested their 


these States in a single government. It is not a 
unior of freedom and slavery, not a union of despots 
and freemen, but a union of true hearts for the re- 
demption of the millions in bonds. {Applause.) And 
our union is brought right alongside into direct con- 
flict with your union ; and it will be time for us to 
determine which of these unions will live for ever, 
wher your union has passed away and is forgotten, 
so far, at least, as its practical effects are concerned. 


You know, and we all know, that the Union of 


these States has been a curse. [Hisses.] Ay, @ curse, 
from the beginning. [Applause and hisses.] It has 
constantly tended to present us to the gaze of the 
entire world as mere hypocrites and dissemblers. It 
has perverted our own conceptions of right; it has 
tended to subvert the natural impulses of our hearts, 
and to corrupt the minds of our youth. It has given 
the most terrible bias to religion, until whatever is 


good has to live by sufferance at the hands of the 
American people. 

A Voice—It was a compromise. 

Mr. Walker—Our friend suggests that it was a 
compromise. I would here remark, that so terribly 
have the minds of the people become perverted, that 
even the church feels itself under obligation to aid and 
abet Mr. Webster in the preservation of the Union. 
It was perfectly laughable to read a debate in the 
Presbyterian Assembly, a few days since. One of 
the ministers, feeling that a kind of moral earthquake 
was shaking the Union, proposed that the church 
take immediate measures to present a memorial to the 
members of Congress, as the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, praying them to do all they 
can to preserve the Union. Just think of it! Some 
of them thought that was a political measure, and 
that members had nothing to do with political ques- 
tions—(except to vote for Gen. Taylor!) I think the 
best of the reasons assigned was this, that if they at- 
tempted to discuss that question, ‘it would open the 


door,” (said one of the doctors of divinity,) ‘ for a dis- 


cussion that would be very unpleasant in its charac- 
ter and very injurious in its tendencies. For it has 
taken all the skill, and all the wisdom, and all the 
piety of the General Assembly to keep out this agi- 
tating question in years gone by. We ought to take 
a lesson from the Methodist and Baptist churches ; it 
divided them, and we had better keep the whole thing 
out of the church. If we discuss it at all, it will 
divide us.’ So that the Union of the States must not 
be asked for, lest the dissolution of the church take 
place. A pro-slavery church is dissolving every 
where, and the idea of slavery seems to be dissolving 
from the minds of the ministers themselves. 

It was perhaps two or three months ago that I 
held a series of meetings in one of our towns in Ohio, 
and while the notice was circulated about the town, 
the Methodist minister of the place preached one of 
those warning sermons, cautioning the people not to 
be led astray by these ‘ fanatical abolitionists.’ The 
people came out, however, incrowds. We continued 
our meetings for a long time, and the whole village 
seemed to be very much brought over to our views 
and mode of operation on this question. In six weeks 
after, this minister returned again to the village, and 
found that the tide of sentiment had changed. He 
then preached another sermon, of a very different 
character from the one first alluded to. It was one 
of the most virulent sermons ever preached against 
slavery. ‘Towards the close of it, he turned round to 
his church members, and said, ‘You need not leave 
the church to b acome-outer. I ama come- 
outer myself.’ 

If you could see some of those Western Reserve 
papers, containing the resolutions of some of the 
churches of that neighborhood, you would see those 
churches resolving that they are abolitionists. They 
seem to think the people will not believe them, unless 
they resolve again and again; and some of the 
churches have gone so far as to say that they will not 
fellowship with a slaveholder, nor with the man who 
fellowships with a slaveholder, nor with the man who 
fellowships with him; carrying their opposition to 
three or four generations, to satisfy the people that 
they are anti-slavery. And I thank God for this; 
that the public sentiment of the people outside of the 
church, awakened by the abolitionists, is such as to 
drive the churches, whatever may be their true feel- 
ings, to take their positions and make these profes- 
sions. Were it not for these resolutions, the church- 
es would become absolutely dissolved. The people 
would fly from them as from a sinking véssel, look- 
ing to the abolitionists as to the ark in which they 
may be secure. Although the people ¢annot see 
through the veil which is thrown over these churches, 
yet if we, the abolitionists of the West, and you 
here are faithful to your professions, certain it is 
that whether the people join our ranks dire¢tly or not, 
the day is not far distant when all union between the 
North and the South, so far as the levying of troops | 
and the recapture of fugitive slaves are roncerned, 
will be abolished. And how many are there now, 
who swear to support the Constitution, but will not 
help the slaveholder in recapturing his slave, or as- 
sist in putting down slave insurrections! (Cheers.) 

I rejoice that, while the charge of infidelity is hurl- 
ed at us, we, at least, demonstrate our adherence to 
the great principles of Christianity, by undoing the 
heavy burdens, and rescuing our brother man every 
where; and I pray God that the time may come when 
the only idea in this land may be, the idea of human- 
ity, of love, of universal kindness. (Applause.) 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION. 

This Convention assembled in the Melodeon, Tues- 
day forenoon, and at 10 o’clock was called to order by 
Francis Jackson. 

Messrs. Samuel May, Jr., of Boston, Willism Jen- 
kins, of Andover, Samuel Dyer, of Abington, Jona- 
than Walker, of Plymouth, and Daniel S. Whitney, 
of Beverly, were appointed a committee to report a 
list of officers. 

The committee reported the following list : 
President—FRANCIS JACKSON, of Boston. 

Vice Presidents—Edmund Quincy, Adin Ballou, of 
Milford, James W. Walker, of Ohio, George Dough- 
ty, of New York, and Bourne Spooner. 
Secretaries—Samuel May, Jr., Elbridge Sprague, of 
Abington, and Eliza J. Kenney, of Salem. 

Committee of Business—W. L. Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Anne Warren Weston, Parker Pillsbury, 
Henry C. Wright, Stephen S. Foster, Abby Kelley 
Foster, and Lucy Stone. 
Committee on Finance—Samuel Brooke, Lewis Ford, 
Nathaniel B. Spooner, Joshua T. Everett ; with pow- 
er to add to their number. 

Opportunity for prayer was given. 

While the Business Committee were preparing to 
report, 

Rev. Hinam Witson, of Dawn, Canada West, made 
a brief statement of the condition of the fugitive 
slaves in Canada, of whom, he said, there were not 
less than 20,000. As is to be expected of men and wo- 
men subjected all their lives to the degrading and 
imbruting influences of slavery, tome are found to 
be indolent, and even vicious ; but a very large share 
are respectable and worthy people, given to indus- 
try, sustaining schools for their children, and main- 
taining their families comfortably. 
The Business Committee reported ten resolutions : 
1. Resolved, (in the language of Daniel O'Connell, ) 
That, ‘ of all men living, an American citizen who is 
the owner of slaves is the most despicable; he is a 
political hypocrite of the very worst description.’ 
2. Resolved, (in the language of Lord Brougham,) 








That, ‘while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, 


with Webster here this morning, that there is an|and abhor blood, they will reject with indignation the 


union of sympathy between the abolitionists of the | wild and guilty phantasy, that man can hold property 





country more powerful than all the bonds that unite | in man.’ 
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3. Resolved, (in the language of Joh a 
That ‘slavery is the sum of all villanies, n Wesley 
can slavery the vilest that ever Saw the Fr 
4. Resolved, (in the language of Na 
Barn ‘ H the Rev, Al 

es,) That ‘there is no Power out o 
that could sustain slavery an hour, 
tained in it.’ 

__- eae gaoaanmeiemean Of the abotitin 
; ’ crity, but the just 
their language ; not in the falseness, but . nt, 
ness of their accusations; not in the Rt ‘ruthfy), 

but the purity of their principles ; not in the = 

but the wise adaptation of their Measures — 
rious end they have in view ; and they are h; the 
secuted and traduced, solely because the sted er 
justice toa despised and persecuted a Peed for 
they will not compromise with sin, nor go + Decay 
multitude to do evil ; because they oda 

whatever arrays itself against human liberty 
God ; and because they declare that a retigi War 
is stained with pollution and blood, Pal, tc 
the name of Christ, is to be repudiated eg 7 
tion and abhorrence. nelgu. 

6. Resolved, That he who professes : 
Declaration of Independence, ca patho the 
ories of its signers, and at the same time ane 
the Bible, as the inspired word of God, in tac o 
the rectitude of enslaving human beings, ae af 
self as unprincipled as the highwayman who > 
tends to regard honesty as of paramount oblig 7 

7. Resolved, That they who reproach the ion 
ist for not so speaking against an all-pervadi 4 
powerful national sin as to give no offer, te 
so contending with atrocious tyrann 
excite the displeasure of the tyrant; for not so m 
aging their cause as to create no alarm and ae 
agitation ; for not so making their accusations and * 
tering their rebukes as to avoid all personal “es 
tations ; for not so consulting a prudent and indies 
policy as to avoid all misrepresentation, sipriaih - 
persecution, do exhibit great ignorance, folly oe 
assurance, in requiring what js a moral impossibility 
and pour contempt on the memories of the prophets o 
Christ and his apostles, of reformers and mart ee 
all ages of the world. ri 

8. Resolved, That while the general commu 
may naturally view the recent conduct of Daniel 
Webster with profound sadness and profound sur. 
prise, since the opportunity which the labors ot 
others had gained for him was such as no man in this 
country ever before enjoyed, and the good which om 
bold word from his lips, in behalf of justice snd }y. 
manity, would have done is incalculable ; still, sinc 
the best service an influential man can do, good 
eause is to give it his hearty support, the next bes 
always is, that he should openly oppose it, we fo 
that the cause of freedom owes Mr. Webster thanks 
at least for the frankness of his treachery and the 
openness of his opposition. 

9. Resolved, That the recent course of Mr. Web. 
ster is no matter of surprise to us, since we havea. 
ways found him, as to our question, silent when he 
ought to speak, speaking when he ought to act, ani 
forgetful of every pledge precisely at that moment 
when the promised duty was, if ever, to be periom- 
ed. With him it is a matter of course to thunder 
pledges at Springfield which he dare not fulfils 
Washington, to omit to say at Washington, what be 
dare not omit printing at Boston, to haveadeks 
full of amendments unoffered as his life is of pledges 
unredeemed, and, ignis fatuus like, to lead his to 
credulous retainers into the fullerst endorsement of 
the worst of measures, and then slip his own nek 
free by charging mistakes upon the reporters—iht 
as to all such triflas he may fairly urge that the con 
munity have no right to be surprised, since habit iss 
second nature, and rarely in his life has ‘the vigor of 
the war come up to the lofty and sounding phrase ol 
the manifesto’—and that it is enough for him 
claim a royal prototype in that Charles, 
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nity 


* Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one!’ 

10. Resolved, That as to the letter of Mr. Webster, 
just published in reply to certain endorsers of his evi 
course on the subject of slavery at Newburyport, » 
rejoice in the clear and strong manifestations it gv 
that he is stung to the quick by the moral reprobstis 
which has followed his recent infamous speech in tit 
Senate—that he feels the necessity of defending hio- 
self against the impeachment of those whom l* 
grossly slanders and affects to despise ;—while we ” 
shocked at the cool audacity, the utter destitution ® 
moral principle and of every spark of humanity, vid 
he continues to exhibit, in maintaining it to bed 
the right and the duty of the people of the Norh# 
re-enslave every fugitive bondman among thes,“ 
who may hereafter stand on our soil, and to sm 
them back to tortures and a horrible doom. 

11. Resolved, That in his scurrilous and malig 
accusations against the abolitionists, Danie] Webs 
not only exhibits the passion of a self-convicted tia 
tor to liberty, but becomes the echo of those whost 
cry eighteen centuries ago was, ‘ Release not om 
but Barabbas! Away with him! Crucify him! 

G. W. F. Metxen addressed the Convention ui 
soon wandering to other subjects of discussion hs 
those before the Convention, was called onde 
both the Chair and the Convention deciding the que 
tion of order against him, he took his seat. 

The first resolution was discussed by are . 
Wright, Mr. Sales, of New York, and pane 
Burleigh. The discussion, especially Mr. nt 
speech, was highly interesting to the Conve 
and continued until the hour of adjournmest 

Tvurspay AFTERNOON. 

Met, according to adjournment, in the Melodeos 
1-4 to 8 o'clock. The President in the chal kv 
Secretary read the resolutions before the Con 
tion. 

They were discussed by James W. va 
Henry C. Wright, of Philadelphia, Parker P sia 
of New Hampshire, Stephen 8. Foster, of a oe 
and Mr. Cordis. The discussion was prolons® 
after 7 o'clock, when the Convention adjour ne 
meet in Cochituate Hall, at 7 1-2 o'clock. This ¢ 4 
of place was rendered unavoidable by the prem 
engagement of the Melodeon for 4 different pt j 

The Convention was attended by grest1™™ 
persons all day. 

Tvespay Evenixe- 

Cochituate Hall was crowded to 
ble degree. A few persons were P ; 
come to disturb, and, if possible, break “P pee 
ing; but the audience, with this incoo® 
ception, manifested a deep interest ™ the p 
of the evening. 


an uncomior” 


Epauunp Quixcy occupied the chair. oe sot 
the disorderly persons that they would not 
ed to break up this meeting. at 
The Convention was addressed a. ae 
urs and Wir11am L. Garrison, and at 
adjourned to Wednesday morning: 
WEDNESDAY, aie? 


10, A. M. Met at the Melodeon, and ¥* 
order by Francis Jackson, the Presiden’ 
Rev. Catvin Farnsanxs, who has bere 


pardoned out of the Kentucky State Past (4, 
he was imprisoned several years for i eet 
Hayden and others to escape from saver’ © 
the Convention in support of the resolution’ ot 
ed by the Business Committee. Ho 300 7 et 
teresting statement of his own in the 
experience, since he became + 
slavery question. xs conti 
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voed the following resolutions :— 

’ pat it is the right of the slave to 
v» slavery, and his duty to do so whenever 
* an succeed in the effort. 

“ od, That the taking, by the flying slave, 

pape sroperty really necessary for his es- 

om bondage is justifiable, since slavery is but a 

tate of war, and all nations have recogniz- 

party uses it in self-defence ; 
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at Northampton, and calling herself Sojourner Truth PLEDGES ulate him ‘pen ta escape from cruel bondage,—to , want the colored man to judge for himself, whether] Death of Pelby.—William Pelby, long 
She spoke half an hour, im narrating her experiences | Made at the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, in| ‘hank him for the valuable information and interest-| he shall train or not. I want-no opprobrium thrown| known as an actor and theatrical a ae come 
of slavery; and though in broken dialect, yet with Z ing details he has given us ting American sla-| upon him on ent of bus. cumplexion. ductor of the National Theatro; died in at one 


great power and shrewdness, and most deeply in- 
terested the Convention in the story of her wrongs. 

Lorine Moopy of Harwich addressed the’ Conven- 
tion with special reference to Mr, Webster. 

Wa. C. Newu presented some resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the colored people of this city in relation 
to the recent decision of the SupremeCourt of this State 
against their equal right to the benefits of the public 
schools, and invoking the aid of the members of this 
Convention in their endeavors to obtain from the 


Legislature the acknowledgement and secure enjoy- 
ment of their rights. + 


The following Resolutions on this subject were laid J. G. 


before the Convention : 

20. Resolved, That this Convention sympathises 
with the colored citizens of Boston in their efforts for 
the equal school rights of their children, and as friends 


of Justice, Humanity and Education, we pledge to| y 


them our active co-operation. 

21. Resolved, That in the evasions, sophisms, and 
mere verbal subtleties of the recent decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, which strips the color- 
ed citizen of Boston of his clear and undeniable 
rights in the public schools, we see, with regret, pal- 
pable evidence that the cruel and disgraceful preju- 
dice against color, which contaminates almost every 
thing American, has crept as high as the judicial 
Bench, and sufficed to cloud the perceptions and dis- 
tort the views of those who occupy it. ; 

22. Resolved, That though from weight of years and 
its aristocratic constitution, the Bench of our State 
may be beyond any direct public influence, we rejoice 
to remember that the public opinion at whose corrupt 
bidding it has filed its law is within our reach; and 
this consideration shall stir us to still more earnest 
and zealous efforts so to mould that sentiment as to 
show these chiefs of the law that there is a power in 
the State still able and disposed, in spite of their pre- 
judices, to carry out the first line of our Constitution, 
and make them recognize every man as equal before 
the law. 

The discussion of the general subject was continued 
by Wm. A. White, of Watertown, James N. Buffum, 
of Lynn, Parker Pillsbury, S. 8. Foster, and H. C. 


DONATIONS 


COLLECTIONS 
By Finance Committee, to meet expenses of New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Convention, May, 1850, 


Weymouth Female Anti-Sla i 
Hunt, gees 3 —— ¥ $25 00 
D. 8S. Whitney, Beverly, ‘ 5 00 
B. F. Burgess, Boston, J ; 5 00 
Francis Jackson, ° ‘ 200 00 
Wendell Phillips, 4 200 00 
Charles F. Hovey, : . 100 00 
Reuben H. Ober, ‘ : . 5 00 
William Shew, . = * 5 00 
Jonas G, Clark, ° » a 5 00 
Mary G. Chapman, . ° . 10 00 
Nathaniel Stone, Watertown, ‘ 2 00 
Thomas H. Jones, ° ° : 1 00 
Dodge, : ‘ ~ 100 
Samuel Philbrick, ° ‘ - 100 00 
Abner Sanger, * - % : 25 00 
Bourne Spooner, . é 5 20 00 
Edmund Jackson, 3 5 : 75 00 
H. Farley, Lowell, ‘ ¥ 1 00 
Charles Tucker, é Ft . 0 40 
\d H. ny . . . 2 00 
J. Easton, ’ . i 2 00 
Abington, friends in, é 5 P 100 00 
Edwin C. Smith, i 2 ri 1 00 
Mrs. Smith, Plainfield, Ct. 3 v4 5 00 


To the New England A. 8. Convention, Sor the Hundred 


James N. Buffum, Lynn, $25 00 
Elizabeth A. Cotton, Boston, 10 00 
Jonas G. Clark, “ 5 00 
Patrick F. Slane, “ 6 00 
Samuel Barrett, Concord, 5 00 
Samuel May, J; Leicester, 5 00 
William Ashby, Newburyport, 6 00 
Elijah Thayer, Blackstone, 5 00 
Johnson Davee, Plymouth, 5 00 
Benjamin A. Stevens, Lawrence, 5 00 
Ruth H. Morrill, Portland, 5 00 
John C. Gore, Roxbury, 5 00 
A Friend, 3 00 
M. & E. A. Stowell, Worcester, 2 50 
‘ North Bellingham,’ 75¢c.—Mr. Bell, 25c. 1 00 
H. W. Carter, Athol, 1 00 
W. H. Wood, 1 00 


very,—and to express the hope that his efforts, both 
in this country and in his own, to serve the cause of 
his enslaved brethren, may be accompanied by the 
Divine blessing. 

Second Resolution, proposed by R. Charleton, Esq., 
seconded by S, Bowden, Esq. : 

That, feeling a warm interest in the welfare of a 
People allied to us by so many ties of blood, language 
and religion as the Americans, admiring their noble 
‘ Declaration of Independence,’ and heartily desiring 
their continued success in the promotion of the many 
religious, moral and benevolent objects to whieh they 
are devoted, we would entreat them to act up to the 
lofty standard they have raised. And though unwil- 
ling to dictate to them the precise line they should 
pursue under particular difficulties, we beg of them, 
while sending the Holy Scriptures to the distant 
heathen, not to withhold these life-giving records 
from three millions of their own countrymen ; while 
offering an asylum and a welcome to the oppressed 
of other lands, not to drive back the fugitive slave to 
Ais tyrannical master ; while deprecating the barbari- 
ty of the Austrians in flogging Hungarian women, to 
bear in remembrance the scourging of females daily 
practised among their own people, under the sanction 
of American law; and while declaring before God 
and man the solemn truths that ‘All men are born 
equal, and that all have an inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ we implore 
them not to make a mockery of their professions, by 
shortening the lives of millions in their own land, 
and utterly depriving them of liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Third Resolution, proposed by Samuel Jackson, Esq., 
seconded by Samuel Tanner, Esq. : 

That we regard with sentiments of admiration the 
noble efforts of the abolitionists in America, who, 
seeing how the cause of religion and of human free- 
dom, as well as the honor and best interests of their 
country are compromised by slavery, are laboring, 
amidst relentless prejudice and opposition, for the re- 
moval of this foul stain ; that we beg them to accept 
our respectful sympathy under their toils and their 


trials, and to feel assured that the people of Bristol 


So with regard to women. I want the women to 
have the right to vote, and I call upon them to de- 
mand it perseveringly until they possess it. When 
they have obtained it, it will be for them to say wheth- 
er they will exercise it or not. Byron, in his apostro- 
phe to the Greeks, exclaims— 
‘Hereditary bondmen ! know ye not, 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow?’ 
So I say to the women of America, you are not to 
rely upon those who have taken away your rights, in 
order to obtain them, but you must rely upon your- 
selves; and im that case, the victory is certain at no 
distant day. 

I wish I could see one-half of the members of 
Congress women. I wish I could see one-half of the 
members of our Legislature women. They are enti- 
tled to this. I am quite sure—I think I hazard noth- 
ing ‘in saying—that the legislature of our country 
would be far different from what it is. I think the 
outrageous scenes which are witnessed on the floor 
of Congress, at Washington, would for ever be ban- 
ished ; for it is a fact cognizable by the whole earth, 
that men always behave in the presence of women 
better than when women are absent, as I presume the 
women behave a great deal better in the presence of 
men, than when the men are absent. [Much merri- 
ment. ] 

But there is a philosophical reason for this, par- 
ticularly as it respects legislation. We cannot have 
too much intellect, nor have toomuch humanity min- 
gled in our national councils; and I say, we are rob- 
bing ourselves of all this by disfranchising one-half 
of the population. No man can show any good 
reason why woman should not have her political 
rights in this country. She will have them sooner 
or later here, in France, in England, and in all civiliz- 
ed countries. It is only a question of time. 

I know that there are a great many women who 
are sensitive on this subject; who are satisfied with 
their present condition; who declare that they are 
happy and lack nothing; with plenty to eat and 
drink, and plenty to wear, they deem themselves well 
off, and they do not see a necessity for any stir on this 


o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, last week. 
He was among ies 


five or 


* An attempted assassination of the King of Prus- 
sia has created a great t Europe. 
The attempt was made at Potsdam, by a sergeant of 
artillery, who fired a pistol at his Majesty, and inflic- 
ted a wound in. his arm. : 


Melancholy Affair—We learn from the Montreal 
Herald that during a heavy gale on Monday night on 
Lake St. Peter, a number of rafts were broken up, and 
some 12 or 15 persons lost their lives. 


Ee" In Philadelphia, on Sunday, there were sever- 
al firemen’s fights, and a watchman named Neil 
Mooney was deliberately shot with a pistol, and it is 
feared fatally wounded.” [Since ear 


A Frightful Steamboat Accident occurred at the Quar- 
antine below St Louis on Tuesday evening last. The 
steamer St. Louis, burst two of the flues of her boil- 
ers. She had the usual freight of immigrant passen- 
gers—lost twenty-five dead, and forty wounded, a- 
bout half of them scalded mortally. Some were 
drowned, and one or two cabin gers were lost. 
The cause of the accident was aknaare: 


Sad Casualty.—Monday night, 2d instant, about 10 
o'clock, the house of Wm. Albee, Jr., of Whitney- 
ville, Me., took fire, and was wholly consumed, 
with four children, from two years to seven years old. 


tt Madame Tussaud, at whose wonderful wax 
figures Punch has levelled so many shafts, died in 
London recently. 
Ee ee 


ti LADIES’ FAIR. 6 
The Ladies connected with the First Independent 
Baptist Church in Boston propose commencing a Fair 
at Auburn Hall, on the corner of Belknap and Cam- 
bridge streets, ‘Tuesday, June 11, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
A variety of articles, comprising the useful with the 
beautiful, will be presented, commending the effort, 
it is hoped, to the liberal patronage of a benevolent 


public. 
EUNICE R. DAVIS, President. 
Susan Garrison, Secretary. 








MEETINGS FOR THE PRISONER AT NAN- 
TUCKET. 

Providence permitting, John M. Spear will spend 

Sunday, 16th instant, with his friends at Nantucket, 
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{9 ‘Ichabod’ means ‘ Webster,’ of course. 
For the Liberator. 
ICHABOD! 


tepLy TO Wuirtrer. 
He sinned when light, a brilliant light, 
Shone on his path : 
Now admiration of his might 
Is changed to wrath! 


‘ Revile him not’? Whom God hath cursed, 
Him can we bless? 
Or spare our ‘tears’ for him? No! first, 


Let him confess! 


When God's own truth shines in the way, 
*The Tempter’s snares’ 

Lie open to the light of day ;-- 
Fall, then, who dares! 


We ‘do well to be angry,’ when 
A mighty man 

Would scrifice his fellow-men 
To serve his plan! 


When such a man turns fiend, our ‘scorn’ 
Should blast his fame! 

And generations yet unborn 
Should curse his name! 


We ‘humbled’ by his fall? Not we! 
Is he a slave? 
Tis his own choice—he might be free— 
‘Chains’ did he crave! 
OLD COLONY. 
Pi; mouth, May 25, 
aiceanadinentcces 
TO DANIEL WEBSTER. 
And so thou com’st to this, at last! 
With wings that might have soared 
To heights where dwell the sainted few, 
By human kind-adored. 
Thou stoop’st in Freedom's Council Hall, 
By Vernon's hallowed grave, 
‘To be that meanest thing of earth, 
A voluntary slave. 


O mightiest of her champions ! 
In Freedom's trial hour, 

When on thy lips the nation hung, 
For words of truth and power, 

How didst thou dare betray the trust 
Thy race reposed in thee, 

And barter for Oppression’s smile 
The birthright of the Free ? 


Thou, on whose broad, expansive brow 
The seal of strength is set, 

In lines whose proud significance 
Was never questioned yet, 

Where was thy pride of manhood, when 
Thou heard’st th’ ignoble crowd, 

The hateful spawn of tyranny, 
Applaud thee long and loud? 


Did’st thou remember where thou wert, 
Or think how strange the sight, 

To sce that slavish multitude 
Proclaim thee in the right? 

And when they crowded thickly round, 
Upon thy shame to gloat, 

And press thy hand, say, didst not feel 
Thy stomach in thy throat ? 


They say thou shalt be President— 
God help thee if thou art! 

For how the robe thy shame obtained, 
Must freeze thy very heart! 

Yet do not set thy heart on this, 
For tyrants oft betray : 

They love to use a traitor knave, 
Then fling him, loathed, away. 


What cared the Priests for Judas, with 
The Savior in their clutch ? 

And did not England’s noblest shrink 
From Arnold’s traitor touch? 

Perchance a late example moved 
Strong envy in thy breast, 

And thou art all agog to be 
The Georgey of the West! 


Thou dost not deem it best, forsooth, 
To ‘ re-enact God's will’! 
What would’st thou have—the Devil’s, then! 
Or Slavery’s baser still ? 
Our fathers braved the wintry sea— 
Can‘st tell us for what cause, 
If nct to make the ‘ will of God’ 
The soul of human laws? 


Ah! when thou stood’st, in other years, 
On that old Rock where trod 

The men who sought the pathless wild 
For room to worship God, 

¥low curled thy lip in scorn of those 
At Slavery’s shrine that bow! 

But Freedom cannot pay as well 
As Slavery offers, now ! 


Dost think the shrewd, far-sighted men, 
That till New England's vales, 

Will sit and let thee cheat them with 
Such idle nursery tales? 

Dost think they can unlearn so soon 
The lessons thou hast taught? 

That they are gudgeons all, because 
Thou choosest to be caught? 


Thou could’st not leave it to the Jew, 
The pound of flesh to claim; 

But needs must volunteer to speak 
‘Thy country’s burning shame ! 

And shall thy falsehoods make it sin 
The panting slave to aid? 

Go home and seize thy fetters, and 
Betake thee to thy trade! 


When the fate of half a continent 
Hung trembling in the scale, 

With what nice skill thy practised eye 
Discerned the time to fail ! 

And how it swelled the slaver’s heart 
To hear, in that high hal, 

Thy lips declare that half the land 
Was his beyond recall ! 


And even then, when thou had’st laid 
Thy manhood and thy pride 

Upon the whip-fiend’s bloody shrine, 
Insatiate, still he cried ; 

The toasted champion of the free 
Must kneel and humbly say, 

That there in Freedom’s capitol 
The chain shall clank for aye! 

What though eight hundred mammonists 
The voice of welcome raise, 

Can sounds like these requite thee well, 
For a nation’s honest praise? 

O yes! for well accepted drafts, 
And slavery’s rabble shout, 

Thou art content to serve thy lords, 
And let them farm thee out. 

ee 

TO A FALLEN SENATOR. 

Oh Danicl, oh Daniel, your face being dough, 

Look out for your cake—’t will be equally so! 

The Yankees won't send you to Congress again; 


By Slavery you're shorn, and politically slain. 


Had you, like your name-sake, that bold seer of old, 


Who never would bow to the image of gold, 


Humanity 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE OHIO WOMEN’S CONVEN- 
TION, AT SALEM, aPRiL 19, 1850. 


BY J. ELIZABETH JONES. 


{ Concluded.) 


The entire course of man’s legislation, not only in 
this country, but in others, betokens an almost entire 
forgetfulness of the fact that woman has rights that 
should be respected, rights that belong to her by vir- 
tue of her humanity. 

The common law, of which I have been speak- 
ing, is in force every where, as ] understand it, ex- 
cept where there is a statute lav, a special provision 
for the benefit of the wife. Such a provision exists 
in Ohio. I have already intimated that preliminary 
arrangements may be made to obviate the helpless 
and dependent condition in which a woman is placed 
as soon as she is married. 

‘Jointures and settlements may be made for the 
benefit of the wife. A jointare is a separate provi- 
sion made by the husband for the wife’s support. A 
settlement is the separate provision made by the pa- 
rents of the wife for her support. These may be 
made after marriage, but they are usually made be- 
fore. The method is to place the portion set apart 
for the wife, under the control of trustees, who man- 
age it independently of the husband, for the bene- 
fit of the wife. 

Under the contro] of trustees, mark you! another 
assumption of incapacity on the part of woman to 
manage her own property. 

‘ But if this precaution for her own benefit be not 
taken, then by marriage all the wife’s personal prop- 
erty becomes his absolutely. If not in possession, 
he may take measures to reduce it to possession, 
He can thus dispose of it in spite of her. If debts 
were due to her, he may collect them. If he was 
himself the debtor, the marriage cancels the debt. 
If she has earned money by her own labor, during 
the marriage, he may collect it. Thus her personal 
property is entirely at his control. In respect to 
real estate, he may not encumber or dispose of it 
without her consent, but he has control of the m- 
come. 

‘On the other hand, the only claim the wife has 
upon her husband’s property is for a bare support ’— 
just the necessaries suited to her condition. If she 
has brought him uncounted heaps of gold, she has a 
legal right only to enough for a bare subsistence. 

| have taken the above facts from Walker’s ‘In- 
troduction to American Law,’ 

Then, again, the same author says: 

‘If the wife manifests a disposition to squander or 
destroy property, he may use the means necessary to 
prevent her.’ 

But how is it on the other hand? He may squan- 
der to any extent he sees fit, he may take bread 
from his children and sell it for ram, and she cannot 
restrain him, And again, the law gives him a right 
to her person ; if she thinks he is too gross, and rude, 
and austere, and brutish to live with, and consequent- 
ly leaves him, he can seize ber and bring her back, 
and compel her to stay with him. Such law needs 
no comment; it is a disgrace to any civilized people. 

Let us fix the following points indelibly im our 
minds, Woman, married or single, has no political 
rights whatsoever. While single, her legal rights 
are the same as those of man. When married, her 
legal rights are chiefly suspended. When she be- 
comes a widow, those rights revive, and some pro- 
vision is made for her support. She has a life-in- 
terest in one-third part of the real estate owned by 
her husband. If there be only personal property, she 
has a certain share after creditors are satisfied, in 
case he has not willed it away from her.* 

[ have said that the first act of those who formed 
this government was, to deny to woman the right of 
the elective franchise. All lot or part she has in the 
government is, to be counted in the Congressional 
representation; an honor for which we—the free wo- 
men—ought to be very grateful, seeing that each of 
us is counted as one, while the slave is counted as 
only three-fifths of a being. No governmental offi- 
ces of honor, trust or profit are accessible to us. 
The executive chair, legislative hall, and judicial 
bench are not for woman. The duties and the sal- 
aries pertaining thereto belong exclusively to men. 
All the official honors that woman can hope to enjoy 
must come through her husband; his light alone 
must be Jike the self-created brightness of the sun. 

So far from having access to the judicial bench, 
she cannot hope to enter the jury-box ; and there is 
not a woman inthe land who was ever brought before 
a court for trial, whether she was guilty or not guil- 
ty of the charges alleged against her, that has ever 
had such a trial as she had aright toclaim. First, 
a body of men prefera charge against her; then 
another body of men are sworn to try her. All the 
officers of the court, from the tipstaff with his stave 
to the judge upon the bench, are men. Her prose- 
cutor is a man, and the lawyer who defends her case 
isaman. Now, all this is wrong. Where a man is 
to be indicted, tried and sentenced, if he prefers it, 
let it be done by men; but when a woman has vio- 
lated the law, I claim that she has a right, if she so 
chooses, to be indicted—if indicted at all—by wo- 
men, ‘and also to be tried by a jury of women. Who, 
I ask, gave man the exclusive right to sit in jud ment 
upon us? Who gave him the exclusive authority 
to condemn and punish woman ? y 

In very many trials, where women are arraigned 
as criminals, it is manifestly more in accordance with 
what the world calls propriety, and would better an- 
swer the ends of justice, if none but women were 
officially connected with them. But we must not 
hope for such a state of things, or for any material 
improvement in our condition, either legal, social or 
religious, while woman is content to be the mere 
plaything and toy of man, receiving from him fair 
speeches and prettily-turned compliments in lieu of 
the acknowledgment of her God-given equality. 
Never did an Esau exchange his birthright for a 
poorer mess of pottage. 

The occasion that has brought us together at this 
time is of no mean importance. The organic law of 
the State—the Constitution of Ohio—which imposes 
upon those of us who have property, in our own 
right, taxation without representation, which estab- 
lishes laws for our government without our consent, 
either express or implied, and threatens us with death 
if we resist them—this organic law is about to be 
revised, and, it is hoped, corrected and improved. 
The Convention, to whose members this labor has 
been entrusted, will assemble on the 6th of May, 
and though the time for action on our part is short, 
it is long enough for us to express our opinions in 
regard to our own wrongs, and to exercise one of our 
few remaining rights, by petitioning for a redress 
of grievances. The very manner in which that 
Convention is to be constituted, is a sufficient com- 
mentary upon the inferior position of woman. When 
a new form of government is to be framed, when the 
question is to be discussed and settled as to who are 
to comprise the government, who shall be admitted 
to the elective franchise, and who denied, why should 
it be left only to the voters under the present Con- 
stitution to decide who shall be the delegates to that 
Convention? This is a subject that deeply inter- 
ests every inhabitant of the territory over which 
the new Constitution is to be established. Forthose 
who constitute the government to decide that they 
and they alone shai] be represented in that Conven- 
tion, is simply tyranny, and manifests a strong desire 
to retain in their own hands the power they have 
grasped. 

But whatever may be the character of that Con- 
vention, whatever may be its decision upon those 
questions involving the rights of humanity, we know 
that the opinion and the action of those I am now 
addressing will, if conceived in a liberal spirit, enun- 
ciated with firmness, and unshrinkingly maintained, 
produce an effect upon the hearts of the people, and 
lead them to see, in a higher and truer light, the 
rights and the responsibilities that belong to us. 

What, then, do we ask at the hands of the State 
Convention ? Simply a recognition of our equality, 
8 practical adoption of the doctrine, that, as in Chris- 
tianity, so in true Democracy, there is neither male 
nor female. Jf governments are necessary for the 
protection of mankind, if laws are essential to the 








* The Legislature of Ohio passed a law, in 1846, 
securing to the married woman all the real estate she 


assured it is—we ask that it be in truth universal, 
open alike to woman as to man. And should the 
Convention see fit to refuse 


rale. Let them meet the question fairly; let them 
tell, if they can, what better right men have to es- 


jects, though now measurably exploded, was once 


claimed— 


compliance with our re- 
vests, we should demand of its members a sight of 
e charter which gives man the exclusive right to 


tablish a government, and deny women the right to 
participate in it, than women have to establisha gov- 
ernment, and deny men the right to participate in it. 
I desire that the question be settled by argument; 
and until it is thus settled, I, for one, shall not cease 
to aid in its agitation. Let us not be like children 
that can be pacified with toys, or like silly. girls, 
whose heads can be turned by a compliment ; but let 
us act like women, rational, reflecting women, who 
know their rights, and knowing dare maintain them. 

The divine right of kings to rule over their'sub- 


universally believed ; and so, when the now received 
doctrine of the divine right of man to rale over wo- 
man is examined, and tested by the touchstone of 
truth, the latter will be found to be as absurd, as base- 
less and as tyrannical as the former. 

I am aware that many objections are urged against 
the propriety and expediency of women participating 
in the affairs of government. I may not exercise 
my right so to do, after it is accorded me ; indeed, 
all who know my sentiments in relation to Consti- 
tutions and governments, know full well that I would 


President, may not, and all whom I address may not ; 
but that is no reason why others should judge for us 
of the propriety and expediency of our so doing; 
that is a right I insist upon exercising for myself, and 
these ‘ Daniels’ who have ‘ come to Judgment,’ have, 
methinks, assumed an air of wisdom as foreign to 
their own characters as it is derogatory to us. 

If woman has a certain sphere, if there are cer- 
tain bounds beyond which she may not pass, but 
which man may overstep with impunity, it is not un- 
wise to conclude, that her Creator has given her 
sufficient intellect to enable her to keep within her 
proper orbit; or has else endowed her with the same 
instinct he has bestowed upon beast and bird, and 
which keeps each in its appropriate sphere. So, in 
case either conclusion is correct, it is a work of su- 
pererogation for man to define how far she may go, 
and where she shall stay. Man has become so ac- 
customed to rule and contro] woman, telling her what 
she may do and what she must leave undone, that he 
speaks about her appropriate sphere with the utmost 
nonchalance, and its boundaries appear to be as well 
definded in his mind as are the great divisions of the 
globe in the mind of the young student. 

As there has been so much talk about woman’s ap- 
propriate sphere, it would seem that we ought to hear 
something about man’s appropriate sphere ; but this 
is a forbidden subject to woman—it would be like a 
heathen entering the holy of holies. Should we 
intimate to them that the burning of women for 
witchcraft; that the hanging of women for Quaker- 
ism; that the flogging of women at the cart’s-tail for 
faithfulness to their convictions of religious duty; 
that the banishment of women for their belief in the 
Baptist creed, all of which were perpetrated in for- 
mer days by the men of New England; or, to come 
down to a more recent time, that the murdering of 
women, for no other reason than because they were 
Mexicans; that the seducing and betraying of wo- 
men who were before spotless and pure; that the 
buying and selling of women from an auction- 
block, compelling them to endure the yilest insults 
and the grossest outrage—driving them along the 
highway like beasts to slaughter—forcing them to 
unrequited toil, under a burning sun and a cutting 
lash—robbing them of the children of their love, and 
crushing out their heart’s blood under the iron heel 
of slavery—lI say, should we. intimate that this is not 
precisely man’s appropriate sphere, we should doubt- 
ess be told we were meddling with matters we could 
not comprehend. O, the wrongs of woman are piled 
heaven high! No wonder that Mrs. Hemans ex- 


‘Her lot is on you; woman's tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear thro’ suffering’s hour, 
And sumless treasures from affection’s deep, 

To pour on broken reeds a wasted shower: 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship, therefore, pray.’ 


It is painful to know how very much many women 
are influenced by the dread of doing something that 
man will pronounce unfeminine—a departure from 
her appropriate sphere. Every woman ought to know 
and feel, as strongly as she feels the movings of 
the soul within her, that God defined her appropriate 
sphere when he spoke her into being—that it is lim- 
ited only by her accountability to her Creator—that 
it is as extensive as the bounds.of moral responsibil- 
ity. And whenever any man or body of men, politi- 
cal, social, or religious, attempt to circumscribe its 
limits, she ought to feel that the authority thus as- 
sumed is 


‘ Authority usurped from God, not given ; 
He gave man only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute; that right he holds 
By God's donation; but man o’er woman 
He made not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free.’ 


Although the condition that woman occupies, the 
world over, in nations that are savage as well as those 
which are civilized, is one of inferiority, there has 
been some improvement within a few centuries; the 
relative position of the sexes has not been very much 
changed, but the advance of the age has changed 
her condition somewhat, and should encourage us to 
labor in faith for a still greater change. I know of 
no better way to effect this than to continually 
claim our rights—assert our equality, and let our 
lives give evidence that we are not naturally inferior 
beings. And let us remember that to do this is no 
child’s play. It is a stern duty—a duty which we 
owe our sex, whose character we should vindicate, 
a duty which we owe our God, whose impartiality we 
should make manifest. Those of us upon whom the 
burden of female oppression sits least heavily, are 
not to be excused from this duty. If within our 
homes rules the equality which should every where 
prevail, if we feel that our condition is preferable 
to the mass of legal non-existents, then are the de- 
mands upon us for the proper employment of our 
one or our ten talents even more imperative. O that 
those who have talents and influence would but vin- 
dicate the character of their sex, repelling the charge 
of natural inferiority, which has been so falsely 
made—a charge which has been converted into a 
means of oppression, robbery and degradation—a 
charge which is so universally adopted by those 
who have the wealth and power, that every woman 
in the land, who is obliged to earn her own living, 
feels that her energies are blighted by it, and her 
wages lessened sometimes by one-half. 

What is the reason that female school-teachers, 
who perform the same amount of labor as males, 
and do it as well, if not better, receive a far less 
com tion? Because woman is regarded as an 
inferior. What is the reason, that at some, and per- 
haps ali of the manual labor schools, the Jabor of 
the girls is valued at only one-half that of the boys? 
Because woman is inferior. What is the reason that 
in factories, in printing offices, in book-binding es- 
tablishments, and in other places where the labor of 
females is sometimes employed, that they are expect- 
ed to. work for Jess than a man would receive for the 
same amount of toi]? Because woman is inferior. 
What is the reason that that large class of women in 
our cities who ‘ work, work, work, stitch, stitch, 
stitch,’ from early dawn til) the midnight hoar, should 
be of all others the poorest paid? Because they are 
women, and woman is inferior. In view of their 
misery and degradation, no wonder they exclaim, in 
the language of the inimitable Hood— 


*O, men with sisters dear, 
O, men with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you ‘re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ li 
It's O, to be aslave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is istian work.’ 

The pittance gained by these women is often in- 
sufficient to keep starvation from the door; so they 
mast die of hunger in this Christian land, or else 
adopt the last resort for such as they—a life of infa- 
my. 

Whence, but from the idea of inferiority, arises 
the difference in the education of boys and girls ? 
The boy must receive a far more fini and com- 


not participate in a government, and you, Madam} 





tion than the because it is as- 
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hear of a Douglass, a Bibb, or a Brown, who has 
been reared under the crushing influence of South- 
ern slavery, rising superior to his condition and as- 
tonishing the world with the manifestations of his in- 
tellect and his genius. Such instances are but a fore- 
shadowing of what the colored man might become if 
allowed an equal opportunity with his white oppres- 
sor. And so of woman. There have been female 
artists, the productions of whose pencils have com- 


orbs they studied. There have been female rulers, 
who, history tells us, ruled wisely and well. The 


name of a Hemans, a Lanpon, a Sicourney and a| where Bearly all are agro, him, he will keep mum. 
Howrrr are not unknown to the lovers of poetry. A |Such are only men of a 


Martineau has taught the people political economy. 
A Sepewrcx and a Camp have done much to refine | 
and exalt the literature of our land, and render it 
subservient to noble ends. A Frepertxa Bremer 
by her simple yet graphic descriptions of life in Swe- 
den, has become, as it were, a guest in every house- 
hold; and a Fanny Kempte has, by the power of 
her magical genius called back the spirit of Shake- 
speare, and without the aid of scenic decorations or 
stage effect, presented the thoughts and depicted the 
passions of his characters as though they: were them- 
selves present, and thus thought, and spoke, and felt. 
Nor is the pulpit eloquence of females an unheard of 
thing. Those who have listened to the calm, mild 
tones of Lucretia Mort, pleading in gentleness 
and love, enforcing by herspeech, as in her life, the 
beauty and simplicity of practical righteousness, must 
have felt that they have rarely listened to one so gift- 
ed in intellect and in spiritual good. Then again, 
who has made the fires of freedom to burn more 
brightly in our land, and created a deeper hatred of 
slavery and all its baleful results than Mania CoapMan 
and Ansy Fosrenr, by their fervent appeals and faith- 
ful denunciations? What Magazine is more worthi- 
ly popular than that of which Mrs. Kirkianp is one 
of the editors? What newspaper is more eagerly 
sought than that of Mrs. Swissseum? What young 
physician is better read, more thoroughly versed in 
the healing art, and more truly worthy of success in 
his profession than Exizaseta Buackweun ? Many 
others might be mentioned, who have distinguished 
themselves even when public opinion has been op- 
posed to their winning and wearing honors, But 
these, after all, are the few exceptions to the universal 
law of woman’s inferiority. And it is against this posi- 
tion of inferiority that every woman who has a prop- 
er respect for herself, is bound emphatically to pro- 
test. 

Though the politician may sneer at us because 
we wish to have our rights acknowledged—our right 
to share in the government to as full an extent as he 
does—because we object longer to endure taxation 
without representation, because we desire to have a 
form of government instituted which shall derive its 
a from the consent of the governod ; let us not 

e moved from our position. And though in the so- 
cial circle the finger of scorn may be pointed at us 
because we aspire to a wider field of action, to live 
a higher and a larger life—because we wish to show 
that a woman may not only give ample attention to 
the wants of her family, but also cultivate her mind 
even as the man cultivates his; let us not Se moved 
from our position. And though we may be laughed 
at because we insist that our business relations with 
the world should be different—that woman should be 
left as free as man to choose an occupation for her- 
self, and that when she performs labor she should 
be paid for it, without any reduction in price because 
of her sex; let us not be moved from our position. 
And though the Church—while professing to believe 
that in Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female, 
but that all are one —declares that it suffers not a wo- 
man to teach in public, assigns her an inferjor place 
in its membership and in its councils, and thus in the 
name of religion sanctions the legal disabilities which 
now oppress her; let us not be moved from our posi- 
tion. 

We but ask that our equality in point of rights be 
acknowledged ; we ask that none shall strive to oblit- 
erate or deface the image and superscription our 
Creator stamped upon our souls. I amaware that the 
great mass of women in this country have no sympa- 
thy with the views I have expressed. I wish it were 
otherwise. I wish they could be led to see theirtrue 

ition fand be made to understand that the gal- 
antry and devotion of man is offered them in lieu. of 
a recognition of their rights, and that it is only ina 
few rare cases he approaches and converses with 
them as equals, as beings as fully rational, intelligent 
and morally accountable as himself, endowed with 
the same rights and clothed with the same duties. 

But I will not further extend my remarks. I have 
already said enough to secure the disapprobation 
which is always bestowed upon a woman who thinks 
and speaks for herself. I have said snore than en- 
ough for those women who are contented with their 
rose-covered chains and gilded prison bars; and I 
could hope that I have said something to encourage 
to edrnest action those of my sex who feel that no 
length of legislation can sanction and sanctify the 
wrongs that have been inflicted upon them ; that no 
social usages, however time-honored, can justify the 
oppressions they have been compelled to endure ; that 
no religious creed, however sanctimonious its su 
porters, can find the least excuse for the inequality in 
the Church. 












From the Boston Investigator. 
NEW YORE HERALD-MR. GARRISON, &C. 


Mr. Eprror :—The editorial matter of the New 
York Weekly Herald of the 18th inst. is very strong- 
ly spiced with low, mean, and contemptible allusions 
to Witt1am Lioyp Garrison and other leaders of 
the Anti-Slavery cause. For instance: in one short 
editorial, we find the following language :— 

‘Garrison and his associates had undertaken to in- 
troduce blas*hemous and anti-Christian ] 4 
such as never before disgraced or shocked a public 
assembly. In the time of Robespierre and the French 
Revolution, such language might have been heart in 
private, but was not publicly uttered. Tom Paine 
never attempted to assail mankind by such means. 


The meetings of Owen and Frances Wright at Tam- 
many Hall and at the Park Theatre, twenty years 
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Bennett. : 
AN ENQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 
Boston, May 19, 1850. 


THE RIGHT OF PREE SPEECH. 

If there is anything especially mortifying to a true 
lover of liberty, to one who can appreciate the labors 
ard sacrifices of our ancestors tu transmit to us the 
right to think and act for ourselves, it is to behold this 
precious boon thrown away and trampled under foot,in 
pandering to unnatural and bigoted prejudices. To 
assume that my neighbor—a man of talents, educa- 
tion, honesty and sincerity of purpose—has no right 
to think for himself, and no right to express those 
thoughts to the world, because they do not agree 
with my thoughts—what is there more inimical than 
this to the very spirit of republicanism? And we 
regret exceedingly that any paper—even that sheet 
which takes an especial pride in doing the dirty 
work that no other paper will do—we regret that any 
paper should encourage a mob spirit, in this enligh- 
tened Jand, in this nineteenth century! And yet 
worse, would it be believed that a man—yes, a be- 
ing in the form and guise of a man—would permit 
himself to be a tool in the hands of interested and 
respectable (?) individuals who dare not move in the} 
matter openly, to put down, by the aid of his rowdy 
satellites, an assemblage of men and women whose 
conscientious principles teach them to ‘resist not 
evil’? This is emphatically the height and depth, 
the length and breadth of unmanly, contemptible 
meanness. 

We are by no means prepared to endorse all of 
Mr. Garrison’s views, but we believe he is sincere in 
doing what he thinks is for the best of man- 
kind, and is willing that the public should hear both 
sides of the subject to which he has devoted himself 
a martyr. If any wich to refute his arguments, un- 
doubtedly he would give them an opportunity to 
make the attempt; but the course taken to suppress 
these meetings will not convince him or his adherents 
of their error, and the pablic will haye a right to in- 
fer that the resort to the poorest of all arguments, 
that of bullyism, implied their inability to meet him 
in rational discussion. 

‘ But,’ says one, ‘he should not be allowed to talk 
treason!’ All those who do not like to hear treason 
have an undoubted right to keep away from those 
places where they think they may hear it; and if 
none attend to listen, the talking will be as harmless 
as the thinking treason, which it would be rather 
difficult to prevent. We never heard Mr. Garrison 
enough to judge whether he talks treason or not ; 
but at any rate the application of the gag to the free- 
dom of speech in itself is treason to Liberty ; and 
those who went to this meeting with the deliberate 
intention of disturbing and breaking it up, are the 
REAL TRAITORS. 

To abrogate the freedom of speech is to substitute 
anarchy and despotism for democracy and liberty ; 
therefore we are in favor of free speech, treason or 

~ Pathfinder. 





no treason.—WNV. Y. P, 





Pro-Stavery Riots. The meetings of the Ameri- 
can Pea = stem in New York last week 
were en up isgraceful and most. uproarious 
riots, headed by the notorious Capt. Ryndam Such 
proceedings would not have been tolerated in Boston 
one hour. They result unavoidably in triumph to 
the abolitionists ; and are among the most efficacious 
means that could ibly be adopted for building 
up their cause.—. Journal. 


__ If free speech is to be cloven down in this way— 
if meetings are to be broken up at the will of a mob, 
then farewell to liberty. Slavery is stru iglin at 
every point to trample down the friends off om. 
Ad muggle is going on in Congress. Over all 
law—all order and decency—over the rights of white 
and black, the Slave Power rides triumphantly there. 
So out of Congress. Every man who does not rever- 
ence Tyranny is branded as a traitor and his mouth 
padlocked,” This guardian spirit of ism is 
every where, stifling human utterance. It is quite 
time that its overbearing insolence—its defying and 
crushing power, were met and checked. It is time 
ea ae with Tyranny. May we do it resolutely 
successfully.—Concord Democrat. 





From the Abbeville (S. €.) Miscellany. 
WHAT ONE ERRORIST THINES OF ANO- 
THER. 


Brownson, in the last number ‘of’ his Quarterly, 
delivers some sentiments on Channing, in’ which 
there is a great deal of truth. Few men have exerted 
a greater influence on the Literature, Politics, and 
Religion of New England, than Dr. Channing, and 
that influence was in a high degree mischievous. 
His great powers as a speaker and writer, were 
constantly employed to substitute Morality for Evan- 
gelical Religion, and we have no doubt, he is res 
sible for much of the lax theology which prevails in 
New. England at the present time. We attach a 
great deal of importance to what Brownson here 
says; he has tried all the isms himself, and knows 
more than any other man from experience : 


_ ‘Boston has suffered more from his pestiferous 
influence, than Athens ever did from that of Socrates. 
His everlasting preachments about the dignity of 
human nature has corrupted our literature as it has 
our morals ; and if philanthropy, which received such 
an impetus from him, continues to rage much longer 
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Office, lower floor, Merchants’ Exchany, 
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DRS. CLARK & PORTERS 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 
The Great Remedy of the Age 


PREPARATION of, extraordinary yoy 
the cure of Scrofulous Affection. flows: m 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-con ditionad 
Uleers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic | iver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood in 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, (ald 
eet, sluggish Circulation, &. A sure and Cerbinin a 
or Serofulous ‘Tumors on the neck, which it ill 
never fail to- remove, if taken according to direct; ' 
and faithfully persevered in. i, 
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Dns. CLARK & Porter: 

Our daughter, now nine years old, has been afflict. 
ed with Scrofula for four years. Several large and 
hard tumors appeared on her neck, and sores about 
her mouth and nose. She had a pale look, was poor 
in? flesh, and quite feeble. The sight of one eye had 
entirely rgone, occasioned by the scrofulous lupo: 
For several months she could notsee at all. Her casg 
was thought by many to be a critical one. We sought 
the advice of several eminent physicians, carried her 
frequently to the Bye and Ear Infirmary, used the y. 
rious sarsaparilla preparations advertised, and in fact 
opened no pains to rid her system of the disease, But 
she got no better. We were told by the physicians 
at the Infirmary thatthere was but little chance of 
restoring ber sight. 

We then consulted you, ard took your Panacea, 
and it has produced a decided change in her cond. 
tion. The tumors are mostly gone, the sores entirely 
cured ; and, what is most astonishing, her sight is re- 
stored. “She can: now see as well as any one. Her 
health is improving fast. We should be pleased to 
give further information to any one who will call at 
our residence. WILLIAM STEELE, 

SARAH STEELE. 
Drs. Crarx & Porter: 

Gentlemen—Having tried your Panacea on my son, 
who has been afflicted with a scrofulous affection on 
the face and neck, and which, for a time, incapaci- 
tated him for labor, and believing him to be complete- 
ly cured, I can cheerfully recommend it, as in my 
opinion the most powerful medicine before the world 
for the purification of the blood. Every one who 
has scrofulous humors should try it. 

Boston, Noy. 12, 1849. D. S. TARR, 


EF Sold at 382 Washington street, (Liberty Tree 

Blocks Boston. Price $1 per bottle, 
AGFNTS. 

Reppine & Co., No, 8 State street. 

Davip Mzap, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee sts. 
Lynn. 

Syivanvs Doner, South Danvers, 

Gro. W. Benson, Northampton. 
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PMHE annals of medical science, affording « ‘*! 

do ample proof of the power and value of many 
medicinal agents, have furnished no examples wo ad 
pare with the salutary effects produced by + AYEMS 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the lung? 
which have been realized by its use, attested oH") 
are by many prominent professors and physician , 
this and foreign lands, should encourage the afllicice 
to persevere,with the strong assurance that the af 
the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ will relieve and 
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Mrs, Betsey Streeter has been affticted wit =p 
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ry. Numerous remedies had been tried ad shit 
fect before the CHERRY PECTORAL: a 
has cured her. George Watkinson, Esq. for aes 
knowledge, been afliicted with Anhee TERRY 
ears, and wn, yearly worse, unt! the a, wf 
ECTORAL has entirely removed the oy 
he is as free from’ any of its symptoms ® aitsekt 
The Rev. Mark Dane had been so severe}. 
with the Bronchitis.as to disable him ime Mir 
and nothing had afforded him relief vecTORsl 
Thorning) carried him a bottle of your? pistes 
which cured him at once, and he now o™™ 
usual in his place. in which ¥¢ ber 
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